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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our young friends at New York—“ E.” and “ R.”—are informed 
that we eagerly listen to the sounds of the lyre when they strike the strings. 


We are impatient under the procrastination of “LL.” Has he beer 
smitten with a graphobia? 


The lines on ‘“ Prudence” would inculcate avarice. In the pages of 
Strangford we find better advice: 


Since in this dreary vale of tears 
No certainty but death appears, 
Why should we waste our vernal years 
In hoarding useless treasure? 
No—let the young and ardent mind 
Become the friend of human kind, 
And, in the generous service, find 
A source of purer pleasure. 


A deserted ‘‘ Amelia” complains in good set terms of a faithless ** Ce- 
ladon,”’ who really does not appear to be worth her regret. Of so fickle 
a swain we could say, with Don Pedro, ‘‘ It were alms to hang him.” 


We have not yet been able to furnish a Memoir of the late Gover- 
nor MirF Lin, whose portrait embellished the last number. From some 
of the personal friends of this distinguished patriot we expect to receive 
communications, without which we cannot do justice to the subject. 


Portraits of Granville Sharp, who should be surnamed “the Benevo- 
lent,” and Mr. Phillips, ‘ the Irish orator,” are in the hands of our en- 
gravers. 


The translation of a little tract on Military Tactics reached us in 
safety; but we have not been able to make the inquiries suggested by our 
respectable correspondent; to whom we have to return our thanks, for this 
and the several other instances of kindness towards our humble labours. 


We congratulate the lovers of literature and our countrymen in gene- 
ral, on the signal success of the poem which has been emphatically and 
happily styled our Arrs or PALestine. The good taste of the public has 
already demanded a third edition of this delightful production of the Ameri- 
canmuse. That it has not been universally applauded should not surprise 
us; nay, even that it has been made the subject of some stupid jests; for 
all enthusiasm, all genuine poetry, all exalted ideas, have a ludicrous as- 
pect for the unfeeling. The work however is fortunate in this respect, that 
no quotation can be made from it which does not contain some beauty which 
a poet would delight to acknowledge. The most cold and tasteless of those 
by whom it has been abused, have not been able to cite any of its lines 
which do not show that their censures are as false as they are silly and con. 
temptible. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GENERAL WasHINGTON TO GOVERNIER Morris. 


Valley Forge, May 18th, 1778. 
My Dear Sir, 


Your favour of the 15th instant gave me singular pleasure. I 
thank you for the agreeable intelligence it contains; which (though 
not equal to my wishes) exceeds my expectation, and is to be la- 
mented only for the delay, as the evils consequent of it, will soon 
(as I have often foretold) be manifested in the moving state of the 
army, if the departments of quarter-master and commissary will 
enable us to stir, and keep pace with the enemy, who from every 
account are busy in preparing for their departure from Philadel- 
phia. Whether for the West Indies, a rendezvous at New-York, 
to prepare for their voyage, or for some other expedition, time on- 
ly can discover. The sooner however the regimental regulations 
and other arrangements are set about, the sooner they will be fi- 
nished, and for God’s sake, my dear Morris, let me recommend it 
to you, to urge the absolute necessity of this measure with all 
your might. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


As the council held at this place was by order of congress, 
and the members constituting it pointed out by them, it was de- 
termined, out of respect to that body, to treat the new meimbers 
with civility. Indeed the wish of all here that no private differ- 
ence should interrupt that harmony which is so essential in public 
councils had no small share in the amity that appeared. Contra- 
ry, 1! owif, to my expectation, the same sentiments respecting the 
measures to be pursued, pervaded the whole:—our resolutions of 
consequence, were unanimous, 

I was not a little surprised to find that a gentleman who some 
time ago (when a cloud of darkness hung heavy over us, and our 
affairs looked gloomy) was desirous of resigning, now stepping 
forward in the line of the army. Butif #e can reconcile such con- 
duct to his feelings as an officer and man of honour, and congress 
has no objection to his leaving his seat in another department, | 
have nothing /ersoxad/y to oppose to it. Yet, I must think, that 
gentlemen’s stepping in and out, as the sun happens to beam forth 
or obscures, is not guife the thing, nor guite just with respect to 
those officers who take the bitter with the sweet. 

Iam told that C—nw—y (from whom I have received another 
impertinent letter, dated the 23d ultimo, demanding the command 
of a division of the continental army) is, through the medium of 
his friends, soliciting his commission again. Can this be? and, if 
so, will it be granted? 

I am very sincerely, ° 
and affectionately yours, 
G. WasHINGTON. 


Mr. Avams To Mr. C. Cusnine, Scnoot Master, Newsury. 


Worchester, Oct. 19th, 1756. 
My FRIEND, 


I look upon myself obliged to give ye reasons y¢ induced 
me to resolve upon ye study and profession of ye law, because 
you were so kind as to advise me to a different profession. 
When yours came to hand I had thoughts of preaching, but ye 
longer I lived, and ye more experience I had of that order of 
men, and of ye real design of their institution, ye more objections 
F found in. my own mind to that course of life. T have ye pleasure 
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to be acquainted with a young gentleman of a fine genius, culti- 
vated with indefatigable study, of a generous and noble disposi- 
tion, and of ye strictest virtue, a gentleman who deserves ye coun- 
tenance of ye greatest men and ye charge of ye best parish in the 
province. But with all these accomplishments, he is despised by 
some, ridiculed by others, and detested by more, only because he 
is suspected of Arminianism. And] have ye pain to know more 
yz one, who has a sleepy stupid soul, who has spent more of his 
waking hours in darning his stockings, smoaking his pipe, or 
playing with his fingers yz in reading, conversation, or reflection, 
cry’d up as promising young men, pious and orthodox youths and 
admirable preachers. As far as I can observe, peopie are not dis- 
posed to inquire for piety, integrity, good sense, or learning in a 
young preacher, but for stupidity, (for so I must call the pretend- 
ed sanctity of some absolute dunces) irresistible grace and origi- 
nal sin. I have not in one expression exceeded ye limits of truth, 
though you think I am warm.--Could you advise me, then, who 
you know have not ye highest opinion of what is called orthodoxy, 
to engage in a profession like this.*—But I have other reasons 
too numerous to explain fuliy. This you will think is enough— 
What I said to you in my last, against ye practitioners in ye law, 
I cannot recollect. It is not unlikely my expressions were un- 
guarded, as I am apt to speak and write too much at random. 
But my present sentiments are y¢ some of those practitioners adorn 
and others disgrace both ye law y¢ ye profess, and ye country ye 
inhabit. The students in ye law are very numerous, and some of 
them youths of which no country, ne age, would need to be asha- 
med—and if I can gain ye honour of treading in ye rear, and si- 
lently admiring the noble air and gallant achievements of ye fore- 
inost rank, I shall think myself worthy of a louder triumph, than 
if I had headed ye whole army of orthodox preachers. 

The difficulties and discouragements I am under, are a full 


match for all ye resolution [am master of. But I comfort myself 


with this consideration. The more danger the greater glory. The 
general who at ye head of a small army, encounters a more nu- 


* After I had wrote so far, I received yours, for which I return you 
my thanks, and pray the continuance of your favours. 
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merous and formidable enemy, is applauded if he strove for the 
victory and made a skilful retreat, although his army is routed 
and a considerable extent of territory lest. Butif he gains a small 
advantage over the cnemy, he saves ye interest of his country, and 
returns amidst ye acclamations of the people, bearing the trium- 
phal laurel to the capitol. (I am in a very bellicose temper of 
ind to night, all my figures are taken from war.) I have cast 
myself wholly upon fortune, what her ladyship will be pleased to 
do with me I can’t say. But wherever she shall lead me, or what- 
ever she shal] do with me, she cannot abate ye sincerity with which 


I trust I shall always be your friend. 
Joun ADAMS. 


Dr. FRankLin YO Mazzet. 
Philadeipfihia, 3d Dec. 1775. 
Dear Sir, 
Ir was with great pleasure I learned from Mr. Jefferson that 


you were settled in America; and from the letter, you favoured 
me with, that you liked the country, and have reason to expect 
success in your Jaudable and meritorious endeavours to introduce 
new products. I heartily wish you all the success you can desire 
in that, and every other laudable undertaking that may conduce to 
your comfortable establishment in your present situation. I know 
not how it has happened that you have not received an answer from 
the secretary of our society; I suppose they must have written, 
and that it has miscarried. If you have not yet sent the 
books which the academy of Turin have done us the honour to 
present us with, we must, I fear, wait for more quiet times before 
we can have the pleasure of receiving them, the communication 
being now very difficult. 

All America is obliged to the great Duke for his benevolence 
to it, and for the protection he afforded you, and his encourage- 
ment of your undertaking. We have experienced that silk may be 
produced to great advantage. While in London, I had some trunks 
full sent to me from hence, three years successively, and it sold by 
auction for 19s. 6d. the small pound, which was not much below 
the silk of Italy. 

The congress have not yet extended their views much to- 


wards foreign powers. They are nevertheless obliged by your 
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kind offers of your service, which perhaps in a year or two more 
may become very useful to them. I am myself much pleased that 
you have senta translation of our declaration of independence to 
the grand Duke; because having a high esteem for the character 
of that prince, and of the whole imperial family, from the accounts 
given me of them by my friend Dr. Ingenhouse and yourself, I 
should be happy to find that we stood well in the opinion of that 
court. Mr. Tromond of Milan, with whom I had the pleasure of 
being acquainted in London, spoke to me of a plant much used 
in Italy, and which he thought might be useful in America. He 
promised, at my request, to find me some of the seeds, which he 
has accordingly done. I have unfortunately forgotten the use, and 
know nothing of the culture. In both these particulars I must 
beg information and advice from you. It is called Ravizzoni. I 
send specimens of the seed enclosed. I received from the same 
Mr. Tromond four copies of a translation of some of my pieces 
into the fine language of your native country. I beg your accep- 
tance of one of them, and of my best wishes for your health and 
prosperity. 
With great esteem, 
I have the honour to be, 
Bb. FRANKLIN. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 


On THE CHARACTER OF RacINE. 


He would undoubtedly be an extraordinary man who should 
conceive the whole art of tragedy, such as it existed in the 
brightest days of Athens, and who should exhibit of it, at the 
same time, the first plan and the first model. " 

But these efforts arc beyond nature: it is not capable of such 
vast conceptions. 

No art exists which has not been developed by degrees, and 
all are perfected only in the course of time. One man adds to 
the labours of another; one age increases the brilliancy of those 
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96 ON RACINE. 


lights which illuminated its predecessor, and thus, by writing 
and perpetuating their efforts, generations have made amends for 
the feebleness of nature, and man, who has but a momentary 
existence has prolonged his knowledge and labours through a 
course of ages. 

The invention of dialogue was, no doubt, the first step in 
the tragic art. He who conceived the idea of adding action to it, 
made an important improvement. This action was modified in 
different. ways, becoming more or less involved, and more or les 
probable Music and dancing lent their aid to embellish this 
imitation. We studied the illusions of sight and theatrical show. 
The first man who, from a combination of all the arts united, produc- 
ed such brilliant effects, deserves to be called the father of tragedy. 
This title is due to Auschylus, but he taught Euripides and So- 
phocles to surpass him, and the art was carried to its perfection 
in Greece. This perfection, however, was relative and, in some 
respects, national. In fact, if there are to be found in the ancient 
dramas, beauties of all times and places, it is not less true, that 
a good Greek tragedy, faithfully translated, would not be a good 
French tragedy; and if any exception to this general rule can be 
cited, this exception itself would show that five acts of the Greeks 
would not give us more than two. We are generally obliged to 
furnish a longer and more difficult plot. Melpomene, among 
the ancients, appears upon the stage with the atiributes of Terp- 
sicore and Polhymnia. With us she stands alone, without any 


-advantages but those which her own art supplies, and with no aid 


but what she derives from terror and pity. The songs and the 
lofty poetry of the Greek chorus relieves the extreme simplicity 
of their subjects, and prevent us from perceiving the void ‘a the 
representation. With us, to fill up the measure of five acts, 
we are obliged to resort to a plot always intricate, and the 
sources of an eloquence more or less affecting. The harmo- 
ny “of Greek verse enchanted the eager and delicate ear of a 
poetical people. With us, all the splendours of diction cannot, 
in representation, excuse faults, fill up chasms, or excite an inter- 
est, before an assemblage of men, wh0 are all equally susceptible 
of emotion, but who are not equal judges of style. Besides, 
among the Athenians, their exhibitions given at certain times of 
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the year, were magnificent religious festivals, in which all the 
rivalry of the arts was displayed: and the senses were seduced 
into a pleasing delusion which rendered the judgment much less 
severe. Here the satiety which arises froma daily enjoyment, 
makes the spectator fastidious, and desirous of strong and new 
impresssions. From these considerations we conclude that the 
art of Corneille and Racine, must be more extensive, more vari- 
ous and more difficult, than that of Euripides and Sophocles. 

The latter possessed anotheradvantage over their imitators and 
rivals: they displayed to their fellow-citizens the important events 
of their own history, the triumphs of their heroes, the misfortunes 
of their enemies, the perplexities of their ancestors, the crimes, 
and the vengeance of their gods. ‘They excited elevated ideas, 
flattering and affecting remembrances, and spoke, at the same 
time, to the man and the citizen. 

Tragedy, subordinate, like every thing else, to the patriotic 
character, was, therefore, among the Grecks, their religion and 
history, in action and exhibition. Corneille reigned by his own 
genius, and borrowed nothing from the ancients but the principal 
rules of the art, and without taking their manner for a model, he 
made tragedy a school for heroism and virtue. But how much 
still remained to be done! How far was the dramatic art from 
having caught all those excellencies of which it is coniposed! 
How much was still to be achieved, not to pericct, but to create 
it! For may we not call a creation, that assemblage of new and 
tragic beauties, which bursts forth in Andromache, the first mas- 
ter-piece of Racine. “It was by starting from this point that 
Racine, more profound in the knowledge of his art than any who 
had preceded him, opened for himseifa new path, and tragedy 
became a history of the passions and a tablet of the human heart.”’ 
(Eloge de Racine.) 

But we should not omit to throw a glance over the efforts 
of his early years. In the midst of all his defects, we shall thus 
perceive the germ of great poetical taleut, and Racine early 
manifesting one of his peculiar merits, i mean his versification. 
He was not past five and twenty when he produced his Kiva! 
Brothers, which had been commenced a Jong time before, a sub- 
rect treated in all the ancient theatres, but which had not ve‘ 
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ON RACINE. 


been attempted on the modern stage. Neither of the brothers 
can excite any interest; they are both guilty in nearly an equal 
degree, and are equally odious: the one is the usurper of a throne, 
and the other is the enemy of his country. The mother can show 
but an impotent grief; and the intrigues of love cannot well be 
mingled with the horrors of the house of Laius. Such is the 
defect of the subject, and it is not remedied by the fable. The 
manner of the young poet is faithfully copied from the defects of 
Corneille. Nothing more strongly proves that talents generally 
begin by imitation. It is at once an homage which we render 
to our masters, and a rock to be avoided, unless the model be pers 
fect: for such is the inexperience and weakness of this age that 
it devotes itself to that which is easiest to be imitated, the faults. 
Thus we find in the Rival Brothers, one Creon, who, at the same 
time that he is embroiling his two nephews, and endeavouring to 
obtain the succession by destroying both, is most tranquilly and 
frigidly in love with the princess Antigone, as Maximus is with 
Emilia, and the rival of his son, Hemon, who, he well knows, is 
the preferred suitor. He finishes by making to Antigone, who 
does not disguise her hatred and contempt of him, a proposition 
at least as unsuitable and improper as that of Maximus to 
Emilia. When Eteocles and Polynices are killed, and their 
mother, Jocasta, has killed herself, and Elemon and Meneceus 
the two sons of Creon have perished in the sight of both crimes, 
this father who remains alone, can propose nothing better to 
Antigone than a marriage. Such a scene in the fifth act of a 
play filled with murders and crimes is sufficient to ruin it. An- 
tigone replies only by turning away from him, and follows the 
example of the rest of the actors, by killing herself. Creon has 
not courage to imitate her, apparently because it has been said 
that all must not die; but he makes great outcries, and finishes 
by saying he will seek refiose in the infvrnal regions. 

We find also in this play, long soliloquies without necessity, 
which they were in the habit of giving to the actors and actresses 
as the most proper opportunities to shine in, and in stanzas after 
the manner of those of Polyeuctes and Heraclius, a sort of epi- 
sodical piece, which has long been banished from the stage: 
where it formed a shocking incongruity, by placing the poet toe 
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evidently in the place of the person represented. We have also 
declamations, maxims unnecessarily horrid, and even metaphy- 
sical reasoning instead of argument; faults into which Racine 
never afterwards fell. Jocasta addresses her two sons nearly in 
the same manner that Sabina, in the Horatii, speaks to her hus- 
band and brother-in law. She endeavours to convince them in a 
formal manner that they ought to kill her: and we may remark, 
here, how little interval there may be between a false and a true 
taste. Jocasta despairing of being able to prevail upon her sons, 
tells them that they ought to kill each other before the combat; 
that she will cast herself between their spears; but she proceeds, 


Je suis de tous les deux la commune ennemie, 
Puisque votre ennemi recut de moi la vie. 

Cet ennemi sans moi ne verrait pas le jour; 

S’il meurt, ne faut-il pasque je meure a mon tout! 
N’en doutez point, sa mort me doit étre commune; 
Il faut en donner deux ou n’en donner pas une. 


These subtleties are far too ingenious. This is not the 
language of grief: she has not sufficient command of herself to 
invent such sophisms: such a mind might, at this period, pro- 
duce something brilliant, but it requires only a moment’s reflec- 
tion to see that this is false. 

Yet the Rival Brothers had some success, and is not des- 
titute of beauties. The hatred of the two brothers is depicted with 
energy, and the scene of their interview is very well managed. 

The poet had the art of portraying two characters under 
the dominion of the same passion, and this alone sufficed to an- 
nounce the dramatic talent which Moliere discovered and en- 
couraged in the first production of Racine. Polynices has more 
grandeur and haughtiness; Eteocles is distinguished by ferocity 
and fury. When Jocasta represents to Polynices that Eteocles 
has won the regard of the people since his reign in Thebes, the 
prince answers, 


C’est un tyran qu’on aime 
Qui par cent lachetés tache a se maintenir 
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Au rang ou parla force il a su parvenir, 

Et son orgueil le rend, par un effet contraire, 
Fsclave de son peuple et tyran de son frere. 
Pour commander tout seul il veut bien obéir, 

Et se fait mépriser pour me fair hair. 

Ce ne pas sans sujet qu’on me préfere un traitre; 
Mais je croirais trahir la majesté des rois, 

Si je faisais le peuple arbitre de mes droits. 


There is an excellence in the tone and sense of these verses, 
resembling the good poetry of Corneille, and it shows that his 
young rival had already learned to imitate some of his beauties, 

On the other hand, Eteocles forcibly traces the reciprocal 
aversion which had always reigned between his brother and him- 
self. It was not easy to express, with propriety, the traditionary 
fable of the contest between Etocles and Polynices in the womb 
of their mother. The poet makes the attempt, and with some 
few exceptions, the whole of this extract, is in the tragic style. 


Je ne sais si mon cceur, s’appaisera jamais; 
Se ne pas son orgueil, c’est lui seul que je hais, 

Nous avons l’un pour l’autre une haine obstinée; 

Elle n’est pas, Créon, l’ouvrage d’une année; 

Elle est née avec nous, et sa noire fureur, 

Aussitét que la vie, entra dans notre cceur. 

Nous étions ennemis dés la plus tendre enfance; 

Que dis-je? nous Pétions avant notre naissance. 

Triste et fatal effet d’un sang incestueux! 

Pendant qu’un méine sein nous renfermaient tous deux, 
Dans les flancs de ma mere, une guerre intestine 

De nos divisions lui marquait l’origine. 

Elles ont, tu le sais, paru dans le berceaux, 

Et nous suivront peut-étre encore dans le tombeau. 

Ou disait que le ciel, par un arret funeste, 

Voulut de nos parens punir ainsi I’inceste, 
Ft que dans notre sang il voulut mettre au jour 

Tout ce qu’ont de plus noir et l’haine et l’amour. 

Et maintenant, Créon, que j’attends sa venue, 
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Ne crois pas que pour lui ma haine diminue, 

Plus il approche, et plus il me semble odieux, 

Et sans doute il foudra qu’elle éclate 4 ses veux, 
J’aurais méme regret qu’il fuye et non qu’il se retire. 
Je ne veux point, Créon, le hair a moitié. 

Et je crains son courroux moins que son amitie. 

Je veux four donner cours a mon ardente haine 

Que sa fureur du moins autorise la mienne; 

Et puisqu énfin mon cceeur ne saurait se trahir, 

Je veux qu’il me deteste, afin de le hair. 


And a moment afterwards when the approach of his brother 
1S announced, he exclaims 


Qu’on hait un ennemi, quand il est pres de nous! 


The description of their combat, notwithstanding some ju- 
venile verses, is, in general, well done and worthy of the subject. 
But the talent of the author for versification displayed itself much 
more in his 4lexander. ‘This is the first of the French pieces 
which is written with that degree of elegance which consists in 
propriety of terms, loftiness of expression, and variety and ca- 
dence of verse. This merit which the author afterwards carried 
much further, and the character of Porus, marked, already, an 
improvement in his composition, and the piece had considerable 
success; but it is deficient in that interest which can alone sus- 
tain representations, when they do not possess other merits of a 
different kind, sufficiently superior to take its place, as we find 
in some of the dramas of Corneille. The spirit of imitation is 
still more evident here than in the Rival Brothers. Alexander 
is also coldly in love with an Indian queen, as Cesar was with 
the queen of Egypt. Friendship, no doubt, blinded Despréaux, 
when he put into the mouth of a countryman these reproachful 
verses, which he intends for praise: 


Je ne sais pas pourquoi |’on vante I’ Alexandre: 
Ce n’est qu’un glorieux qui ne dit rien de tendre. 


He is not very tender it istrue: but he has sufficient gallan- 
try to say to his mistress: 
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Je vous avais promis que |’effort de mon bras 
M’approcherait bientét de vos divin appas. 

Mais dans cé méme tems. souvenez-vous, madame, 
AQue vous me promettiez quel que place en votre ame. 
Je suis venu: l’amour a combattu pour moi. 

La victoire elle-méme a dégagé ma foi. 

Tout ce de autour de vous; c’est i vous de vous tendre. 
Votre ceur !’a promis: voudrait-il s’en defendre? 


And, a moment afterwards, 


Que vous connaissez mal les violens desirs 

D’un amour qui vers vous porte tous mes soupirs! 
J’avouerai qu’autre fois au milieu d’une armée, 

Mon ceeur ne soupirait que pour la renommée. 

Mais hélas! que vos yeux, ces aimables tyrans, 

Ont produit sur mon cceur des effets différens! 

Ce grand nom de vainqueur n’est plus ce qu’il souhaite, 
I] vieut avec plaisir avouer sa défaite. 


Boileau did well to place among the heroes of romance an 
Alexander who sighs for amiable tyrants and who avows his defeat. 
There are some men who should never sigh upon the stage, 
and Alexander belongs to this class. But we must excuse 
Racine; he was misled by imitation. He was very young; and 
afterwards learned to speak tlie language of love very differ- 
ently. 

Another radical defect in this piece is the want of action. 
Porus is defeated at the end of the third act, and yet he remains 
on the field of battle until the fifth, to dispute a victory which 
Alexander himself had already declared as certain; and in this 
long interval, Alexander is engaged in adjusting a dispute be- 
tween Axiana and Taxila of whom no person had dreamed. The 
time is taken up in useless conversations: but that of the second 
act, between Porus and Hephestion, offers at least some beauties 
in detail. Hephestion is speaking of the exploits of his master: 


Eh! que pourrais-je apprendre 
Qui m/’abaisse si forte au-dessous Wd’ Alexandre?’ 
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Serait-ce sans effort les Persans subjugués, 

Et vos bras tant de fois de meurtres fatigues? 

Quelle gloire en effet d’accabler la faiblesse 

D’un roi déja vaincu par sa propre molesse; 

D’un peuple sans vigueur et presque inanimeé, 

Qui gémissait sous |’or dont il était armé, 

Et qui, tombant en foule, au lieu de se defendre 
N’opposait que des morts au grand coeur d’Alexandre? 
Les autres éblouis de ses moindres exploits, 

Sont venus 4 genoux lui demander des lois; 

Et leur crainte écontant je ne sais quels oracles, 

Ils n’ont pas cru qu’un dieu pit trouver des obstacles. 
Mais nous, qui d’un autre ceil jugeons les conquerans; 
Nous savons que les dieux ne sont pas des tyrans; 

Et de quel que facon qu’un esclave le nomme, 

Le fils de Jupiter passe ici pour un homme. 

Nous n’allons point de fleurs parsemer son chemin; 
Il nous trouve partout les armes a la main. 

I] voit 4 chaque pas arréter ses conquétes; 

Un seul rocher ici lui coate plus de tétes, 

’ Plus de soins, plus d’assauts, et presque pius de tems, 
, Que n’en coiite 4 son bras l’empire des Persans. 

x Ennemis du repos gui perdit ces infames, 

j L’or qui n’ait tous nos pas ne corrompt point nos ames. 
La gloire est le seul bien qui nous puisse tenter. 

Et le seul que mon cceur cherche 4 lui disputer. 


” These verses have all the vigour and dignity that belong to 
g this species of poetry. I remember to have seen four others 
. cited, which are perhaps more brilliant, but which do not appear 
- to be in so pure a style. 

e- 

1€ Oui, je consens qu’au ciel ou éleve Alexandre; 

id Mais si je puis, seigneur, je l’en ferai descendre, 

eS Et j’irai l’attaquer jusques sur les autels, 


Que lui dresse en tremblant le reste des mortels. 


Ido not doubt that these verses were applauded by the 
generality; but they must have received less praise from con- 
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noisseurs. They possess emphasis and affection, but want 
true grandeur. 7Zo elevate Alexander to the skies in order to 
make Aim descend, has an air of boasting which shows a juvenile 
pen. In thetragic style there should be nothing that bears the 
least appearance of labour. Such are the verses which are made 
at twenty, but destroyed at thirty; and after Andromache, Racine 
never made any in this way. At present when we have wander- 
ed so far, in general, from the true principles of style, many may 
be surprised at this opinion of verses, of which a crowd of wri- 
ters would be proud; but it is by reading the models which Ra- 
cine has left us that we learn to be so severe in our judgment. 

The first of these was Andromache. Racine, not contented 
with what he had done—for genius always estimates what it has 
accomplished by what it may acquire,—-and not finding in these 
productions those feelings which animated his mind, abandoned 
himself to reflection. He saw that political conversations did not . 
compose tragedy. Taught by his own sensations, he saw that it 
was necessary to dive into the human heart; and iu this he beheld 
the true nature of tragedy. He conceived that the great desire 
which attracted spectators to the theatre, the greatest pleasure 
which they experienced, consisted in viewing themselves as it 
were in a mirror: that if we wish to be elevated, we are still 
more desirous of being courted, perhaps because we are more 
certain of our weakness than our virtue: that admiration alone is 
too transient and volatile to support an entire piece: that the soft 
tears which it sometimes draws are soon cried, whereas pity 
penetrates to the heart with an emotion which is continually in- 
creasing and which the heart loves to cherish; and she produces 
delicious tears, which the tragic poet can elicit at will when he 
has once discovered the source. These ideas were rays of light, 
to a genius so apt and fertile, which, in examining itself discovered 
all the movements of our passions, the secrets of all our thoughts. 
With what rapidity does a single luminous principle, embraced 
by genius, carry us on to perfection! 


(To be continued.) 
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OrniticisM.— Diary of a Tour in North Wales, m the year 1774. To whick 
is added an Essay on the Corn Laws, by Samuel Johnson, L. L. D. Phi- 
ladelphia, H. Hall, 1817. pp. 148. 62 1-2 cents. 


Tue Philadelphia edition is embellished, like the London 
copy, with an elegant fac simile of Dr. Johnson’s writing, which, 
from comparison with an original letter, we believe to be faithfully 
executed. Whatever may be said of the practice of exposing 
private papers by the publication of MSS. will not apply to this 
second edition of a book in which though there is little to praise, 
there is nothing to condemn. Some over-nice critics, who have 
thumbed every page of Bozzy and Piozzy, where the “ obscurity 
of a learned language’ has not been employed, complain that 
certain passages in which the infirmities of the Doctor are noted, 
have not been rejected; but we can find similar occasion for this 
and every other objection that we have heard to the contents of 
this book, in others that were published with the implied permis- 
sion of Johnson himself. On one occasion he said he should 
“ like to see ad/ that Ogden had written;” and the American pub- 
lisher has adopted the expression as a motto to this compilation. 
There are many who will apply this language, with enthusiasm 
to Johnson, in our country; and they will therefore be gratified 
with this edition. But mere curiosity should not be exposed to 
a heavy tax, to the injury of the permanent interests of litera- 
ture; and therefore the itinerary and the garrulous index, and the 
widely-spreading margin of the English work, have been rejected 
in the American copy. This is not all: if the Zour contribute 
no more to the stock of our literature, than the means of satisfy- 
ing an innocent curiosity, the appendix has claims of a higher 
order. This is a paper, as Johnson once observed, containing salt 
which will make the book keep. It is entitled, “ Considerations 
on the Corn-Laws.’’ The Edinburgh Reviewers say that it “ is 
in the very best style of that great master of reason. It was writ- 
ten,” they continue, “ so early as 1766; and at a period when sub- 
jects of this kind were but imperfectly understood, even by those 
who devoted themselves to their study. It is truly admirable to 
see with what vigorous alacrity his powerful mind could apply 
itself to an investigation so foreign from his habitual oc: wpations. 
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We do not know that a more sound and enlightened argu- 
ment, in favour of the bounty on exportation, could be collected 
from all that has been since published on the subject; and con- 
vinced, as we ourselves are, of the radical insufficiency of that ar- 
gument, it is impossible not to be delighted with the clearness 
and force of the statement. There are few of his smaller pro- 
ductions that show the great range of Johnson’s capacity in a 
more striking light than this short essay.” 

We shall now proceed to place before the reader an abridg- 
ment of what appears on the subjeet of the Zour in the Critical 
Review. 


This posthumous work of Dr. Johnson brings to our recol- 
lection the sentiment of Shenstone. 


* Though weeping virgins haunt his favoured urn, 
Renew their chaplets and repeat their sighs, 
Though near his tomb Saban odours burn, 
The loitering fragrance will it reach the skies?” 
Elegy on Posthumous Reputation. 


Whatever may be the care with which an author may pre- 
serve his own repute by seasonable publication, if a scrap or a 
fraement be left unedited after his death, to which his name can 
give currency, there will ever be an attentive friend at hand, who, 
from some motive or other, will disappoint his solicitude, and ex- 
pose him, in all his nakedness and infirmity, to the compassion or 
contempt of mankind. . 

It is not our disposition to adopt the sickly cant of ‘ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum;’ we would rather resort to the ancient Egyp- 
tian policy of submitting the actions of the dead to the tribunal 
of the living; but we would not have every recess of learned pri- 
vacy emptied of its contents to render a man the medium of his 
own degradation, when he is no longer able to defend himself 
from the venom of the shafts of those who have long yielded to 
the vigour of hisbow. We have however no anxiety on this oc- 
casion for the reputation of the venerable tourist; it is neither to 
be injured by malicious criticism or officious friendship, and, to 
employ his own metaphor, its blaze will neither be blown out nor 
die in the socket, and he will be among the very few ‘ perpetual 
lamps that shine unconsumed.’ 

We do not wish hastily to attribute to Mr. Duppa, the 
editor of this little volume, any intention to defame Dr. Johnson; 
we know that different opinions are entertained on the subject to 
which we are adverting; and if he think it decent or proper to 
give this alternation of fatigue and repose, sickness and health, 
exhaustion and repletion, to the world, we have little objection, 
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but we have some dislike that it should be called a journey into 
North Wales, and converted into a sort of counterpart to the 
‘Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ so much and so 
justly admired for the vivacity of the descriptions and the philoso- 
phical views of society it presents. 

We are the more ready to excuse Mr, Duppa, because he 
really appears to be sensible of the merits of Dr. Johnson, and 
so much so, that he antieipates the circulation of “ more last 
words,” from such high authority, without any intrinsic worth to 
recommend this literary codicil to public notice. _He would have 
us except, however, the comparison of Hawkestone and Iam, in 
which, for the first time, he supposes the doctor to have shown 
the interest he felt in the beauties of nature. Whether the editor 
seriously imagined, that from these few sentences preserved, he 
had discovered a new trait in the expressive mind of his author, 
er whether the bare pretence to this new feature is to apologize 
for the feeble portrait he has now wnexpectedly produced, thirty 
years after the decease of the original, we do not pretend to de- 
termine; but of this we are assured that no other man who reads 
the account#will be at all inclined to differ from his former opinion 
of Johnson, that acute and active as his sensibility was to moral 
beauty, to natural beauty as displayed in the magnificent scenery 
of this gay and resplendent globe, he was as obtuse and tardy in 
his feelings as it was possible for any one to be under the sub- 
sisting harmony between moral and natural objects. 

Those who follow us in our extracts, and recollect the 
ardour and enthusiasm which were awakened by the same scenes 
in other travellers, will have no doubt of the incorrectness of the 
conclusion ef Mr. Duppa; but the author himself has disposed 
of it in a line, ‘ We then went to see a cascade,’ says the doctor; 
‘I trudged unwillingly, and was not sorry to find it dry.’ (p. 77.) 
The state of this cascade was that of the author; be was arid to 
such scenes, although he could overflow in the contemplation of 
the sublime operations of Providence in the intellectual world. 

The tour is not calculated to display the magnificent 
scenery he visited, but the operations of a great and powerful 
mind in its meanest attire—in its night-gown and slippers, if we 
may so express ourselves,—when it was consulting only its own 
ease and indulgence, without an ebserving eye, or a listening ear, 
like the editor’s, to expose its eccentricities and abberrations. 

Until we come to the description of Dovedale, in the 18th 
page, we have nothing but remarks in the shortest form of an 
itinerary journal, including names of places and persons with dis- 
tances and accommodations. He then proceeds: 

‘‘ At Dovedale, with Mr. Langley and Mr. Flint. It is a place that 
deserves a visit; but did not answer my expectation. The river is small; 
the rocks are grand. Reynard’s Hall is a cave very high in the rock; it 
goes backward several yards, perhaps eight. To the left is a small open- 
ing, through which I crept, and found another cavern, perhaps four yards 
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We do not know that a more sound and enlightened argu- 
ment, in favour of the bounty on exportation, could be collected 
from all that has been since published on the subject; and con- 
vinced, as we ourselves are, of the radical insufficiency of that ar- 
gument, it is impossible not to be delighted with the clearness 
and force of the statement. There are few of his smaller pro- 
ductions that show the great range of Johnson’s capacity in a 
more striking light than this short essay.”’ 

We shall now proceed to place before the reader an abridg- 
ment of what appears on the subjeet of the Zour in the Critical 
Review. 


This posthumous work of Dr. Johnson brings to our recol 
‘ection the sentiment of Shenstone. 


‘* Though weeping virgins haunt his favoured urn, 
Renew their chaplets and repeat their sighs, 
Though near his tomb Sabzan odours burn, 
The loitering fragrance will it reach the skies?’ 
Elegy on Posthumous Reputation. 


» 


Whatever may be the care with which an author may pre- 
serve his own repute by seasonable publication, if a scrap or a 
frarment be left unedited after his death, to which his name can 
give currency, there will ever be an attentive friend at hand, who, 
from some motive or other, will disappoint his solicitude, and ex- 
pose him, in all his nakedness and infirmity, to the compassion or 
contempt of mankind. 

It is not our disposition to adopt the sickly cant of ‘ De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum;’ we would rather resort to the ancient Egyp- 
tian policy of submitting the actions of the dead to the tribunal 
of the living; but we would not have every recess of learned pri- 
vacy emptied of its contents to render a man the medium of his 
own degradation, when he is no longer able to defend himself 
from the venom of the shafts of those who have long yielded to 
the vigour of hisbow. We have however no anxiety on this oc- 
casion for the reputation of the venerable tourist; it is neither to 
be injured by malicious criticism or officious friendship, and, to 
employ his own metaphor, its blaze will neither be blown out nor 
die in the socket, and he will be among the very few ‘ perpetual 
lamps that shine unconsumed.’ 

We do not wish hastily to attribute to Mr. Duppa, the 
editor of this little volume, any intention to defame Dr. Johnson; 
we know that different opinions are entertained on the subject to 
which we are adverting; and if he think it decent or proper to 
give this alternation of fatigue and repose, sickness and health, 
exhaustion and repletion, to the world, we have little objection, 
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but we have some dislike that it should be called a journey into 
North Wales, and converted into a sort of counterpart to the 
‘Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,’ so much and so 
justly admired for the vivacity of the descriptions and the philoso- 
phical views of society it presents. 

We are the more ready to excuse Mr. Duppa, because he 
really appears to be sensible of the merits of Dr. Johnson, and 
so much so, that he antieipates the circulation of “ more last 
words,” from such high authority, without any intrinsic worth to 
recommend this literary codicil to public notice. He would have 
us except, however, the comparison of Hawkestone and Ilam, in 
which, for the first time, he supposes the doctor to have shown 
the interest he felt in the beauties of nature. Whether the editor 
seriously imagined, that from these few sentences preserved, he 
had discovered a new trait in the expressive mind of his author, 
er whether the bare pretence to this new feature is to apologize 
for the feeble portrait he has now unexpectedly produced, thirty 
years after the decease of the original, we do not pretend to de- 
termine; but of this we are assured that no other man who reads 
the accountewill be at all inclined to differ from his former opinion 
of Johnson, that acute and active as his sensibility was to moral 
beauty, to natural beauty as displayed in the magnificent scenery 
of this gay and resplendent globe, he was as obtuse and tar dy in 
his feelings as it was possible for any one to be under the sub- 
sisting harmony between moral and natural objects. 

Those who follow us in our extracts, and recollect the 
ardour and enthusiasm which were awakened by the same scenes 
in other travellers, will have no doubt of the incorrectness of the 
conclusion ef Mr. Duppa; but the author himself has disposed 
of it in a line, ‘ We then went to see a cascade,’ says the doctor; 
‘I tredged unwillingly, and was not sorry to find it dry.’ (p. 77.) 
The state of this cascade was that of the author; he was arid to 
such scenes, although he could overflow in the contempiation of 
the sublime operations of Providence in the intellectual world. 

The tour is not calculated to display the magnificent 
scenery he visited, but the operations of a great and powerful 
mind in its meanest attire—in its night-gown and slippers, if we 
may so express ourselves,—when it was consulting only its own 
ease and indulgence, without an ebserving eye, or a listening ear, 
like the editor’s, to expose its eccentricities and abberrations. 

Until we come to the description of Dovedale, in the 18th 
page, we have nothing but remarks in the shortest form of an 
itinerary journal, including names of places and persons with dis- 
tances and accommodations. He then proceeds: 

‘* At Dovedale, with Mr. Langley and Mr. Flint. It is a place that 
deserves a visit; but did not answer my expectation. The river is small; 
the rocks are grand. Reynard’s Hall is a cave very high in the rock; if 
goes backward several yards, perhaps eight. To the left is a small open- 
ing, through which I crept, and found another cavern, perhaps four yards 
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square; at the back was a breach yet smaller, which I could not easily 
have entered, and wanting light, did not inspect. 

‘“* ] was in a cave yet higher, called Reynard’s Kitchen. There is a 
rock called the Church, in which I saw no resemblance that could justify 
the name.* 

‘* Dovedale is about two miles long. We walked towards the head 
of the Dove, which is said to rise about five miles above two caves called 
the Dog-holes, at the foot of Dovedale. 

‘In one place, where the rocks approached, I proposed to build 
an arch from rock to rock over the stream, with a summer-house upon it. 

‘* The water murmured pleasantly among the stones. 

‘‘] thought that the heat and exercise mended my hearing. I bore 
the fatigue of the walk, which was very laborious, without inconve: 
nience. 

‘* There were with us Gilpin and Parker. Having heard of this place 
before, I had formed some imperfect idea, to which it did not answer. 
Brown says he was disappointed. | certainly expected a large river where 
1} found only a clear quick brook. I believe I had imaged a valley enclo- 
sed by rocks, and terminated by a broad expanse of water. 

‘* He that has seen Dovedale has no need to visit the Highlands.” 
(p. 18-—21.) 

Those who have yisited the magnificent edifice of lord 
Scarsdale, at Kedleston, would not thank us for transcrfbing the ac- 
count of it here given, showing only, that in architecture the au- 
thor was no proficient; nor would they be obliged by our extract- 
ing his remarks on the machinery of a silk-mill, the process of 
salt-making, the preparation of papier mache, or on the splendid 
works at Boulton’s,} which would expose further his utter igno- 
rance of all that relates to practical mechanics and chemistry. 
His genius had taken a different direction, and it was a mark of 
his wisdom, if he selected for it the course on which he could 
outrun all his competitors. Victory was the constant object of 
his pursuit, even in the friendly contests of domestic intercourse 
and familiar conversation, and he rarely failed to acquire it, either 
by dexterity or strength. 

At Pool’s Hole, near Buxton, our traveller was unwilling 
to encounter the difficulties it presented, and therefore, taking an 
imperfect view, he gives an inadequate description of it; but as 
the editor relies much upon the comparison of the beauties of 
Hawkestone and*‘Ilam for the reception of his publication, and 
the novelty he assumes to have discovered in the mind of his 
author, we will supply the whole passage. 

‘*‘ We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir Rowland Hill, and were con- 
ducted by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and woods; a region 
abounding with striking scenes and terrific grandeur. We were always 
on the brink of a precipice, or at the foot of a lofty rock; but the steeps 


* “ This rock is supposed rudely to resemble a tower; hence, it has been 
called the Church.” 


“+ Of this last he only says: ‘We then went to Boulton’s, who led us 
through the shops. 1 could not distinctly see his enginery. Twelve dozen o 
buttons for three shillings. Spoons struck at once.’ 
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were seldom naked: in places, oaks of uncommon magnitude shot up from 
the crannies of stone; and where there were no trees, there were under- 
woods and bushes. 

‘** Round the rocks is a narrow path, cut upon the stone, which is very 
frequently hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no further than to make 
the succession of wonders safely accessible. The whole circuit is some- 
what laborious: it is terminated by a grotto cut in the rock to a great ex- 
tent, with many windings, and supported by pillars, not hewn into regu- 
larity, but such as imitate the spots of nature, by asperities and protu- 
berances. 

‘* The place is without any dampness, and would afford an habitation 
not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats cut out in the 
rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale by the extent of its 
prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the horrors of its precipices, the 
verdure of its hollows, and the loftiness of its rocks. The ideas which it 
forces upon the mind are, the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast. Above 
is inaccessible altitude: below is horrible profundity. But it excels the 
garden of Ilam only in extent. 

‘‘Ilam has grandeur, tempered with softness; the walker congratu- 
lates his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think he must ever leave 
it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are elevated; as he turns 
his eyes on the vallies, he is c omposed and soothed. 

‘* He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone, wonders how he 
came thither, and doubts how he shall return. His walk is an adventure, 
and his departure an escape. He has not the tranquillity, but the horrors, 
of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, between fright and admiration. 

‘‘ Ilam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse 
its shades over nymphs and swains; Hawkestone can have no fitter in- 
habitants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise—men of lawless 
courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be described by Mil- 
ton, anl Ilam by Parnel.”’ (p- 38—43.) 

Now the reader has had an opportunity of judging for himself 
as to the felicity of this description, we shall not be disposed te 
detract a syllable from what we have before said with regard to 
it: yet it has merit; the author was awake to the magnificence 
and loveliness of the scene; and if he do not exhibit it with the 
pencil of an artist, he felt the close alliance between moral and 
natural beauty; and from his keen perception of the one, he sup- 
piies a happy illustration of the other. 

The old clerk at Dymerchion Church, by his mercenary 
flattery of Mrs Thrale, seems to have occasioned a feeling of 
permanent dislike in the doctor, hardly justified by the weakness 
which produced it. In the original note, the observation is in 
this form, and is somewhat varied inthe text, as the editor ac- 
knowledges: ‘ The old clerk had great appearance of joy at see- 
ing his mistress, and foolishly said, that he was now willing to 
die.’ The author afterwards wrote in a separate column, under 
the head of ‘ Notes and additions,’ ‘ he had a crown,’ and sub- 
sequently there is interlined the word ¢ only,’ in ink of a differ- 
ent shade. Onno occasion of his life did Johnson show more his 
detestation of flattery, than at the period when the vanity of lord 
Chesterfield excited it. It will be recollected, that the plan of 
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his Dictionary was announced to the public in a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to that nobleman. In the hope of a dedication, after neg- 
lect and abandonment, his lerd thought fit to write some papers 
in ‘ The World’ of acomplimentary character. The manly spirit 
displayed in the letters of Dr. Johnson on that concession are well 
known and they contributed more, perhaps, to the mortification of 
the arrogant peer, than any other circumstance in his ceremonious 
and courtly history. 

The doctor, we believe, never in his writings avowed any 
attachment to the University of Oxford, where he was maintained 
by Mr. Corbet as a companien to his son. He was entered a com- 
moner at Pembroke when nineteen years of age, but was careless 
of his character and conduct, whether in regard to discipline or 
study; and after the departure of his young friend, he was reduced 
toa condition of great poverty. Yet his mind was not depressed 
by his circumstances, and he translated Pope’s Messiah into Latin 
hexameters, if not with classic correctness, in a style of extraor- 
dinary vigour. His pursuit was general knowledge, and finding 
it not to be attained in the confined studies of academical estab- 
lishments, he left Oxford without taking a degree; so that it was 
not until the lapse of nearly half a century that he obtained the 
diploma of doctor of laws from the University, and by the inter- 
est of lord North, not gratuitously or voluntarily conferred.* Yet 
he was desirous of this distinction, and had then published the 
whole of those works that raised him to the pinnacle of literary 
fame, the Lives of the Poets excepted, with which he concluded 
his labours as an author. 

At Oxford he seems to ‘have shut himself up with Mr. 
Coulson, senior fellow of University College; a man resembling 
the doctor ii appearance, and who is the person designated in the 
Rambler under the name of ‘ Gelidus the Philosopher.’ ‘ The la- 
dies;’ our traveller says, ‘ wandered about the University.” The 
only conversation he mentions is with Dr. Vansittart, the uncle 
of the present chancellor of the exchequer, who communicated 
to him the particulars of some disorder with which he was afflict- 
ed. He now concludes, ‘ Afterwards we were at Burke’s (Bea- 
confield,) where we heard of the dissolution of the parliament. We 
went home.’ 

No conclusion can be fairly drawn as to the declining strength 
of the doctor’s mind from this short fragment; indeed, at the time 
of penning these notes he was in the full vigour of his understand- 
ing, although sixty-five years of age. He had received his pen- 
sion in 1762, and published his edition of Shakspeare in 1765; 
but it was not until 1770, four years prior to this journey, that he 
interfered ostensibly in any political controversy; and then he 
wrote ‘False Alarm,’ when the constitution was by some supposed 


* Johnson had before obtained the same rank from the Dublin Uni- 
versity, which he declined to assume 
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to have received a violent shock from the resolutions of the house 
of commons inthe case of John Wilkes. The next year appear- 
ed ¢ Falkland’s Island,’ to show the folly of going to war on ac- 
count of the conduct of Spain; and in the same year of the Jour- 
ney to Wales (1774,) he published ‘ The Patriot,’ on the eve of 
the general election, of which, as we have geen, he first obtained 
information at Mr. Burke’s, at Beaconfield. ‘ Taxation no Ty- 
ranny, which came out in 1775, was directed against the Ameri- 
can Congress; and it was from the utility of such publications to 
the ministry, and the respect the highest officer in it entertained 
foran accomplished scholar, that he acquired the degree from 
Oxford, to which we have already adverted. 

To the Diary is subjoined, in the aphoristic method, ‘ Opin- 
ions and Observations, by Dr. Johnson;’ and these, equally on ac- 
count of the authority from which they are derived, the peculiar 
felicity with which they are stated, and the intrinsic merit they 
possess, we cannot persuade ourselves to omit. 

1. Life, to be worthy of a rational being, must be always in pro- 
eression; we must always purpose to do more and better than in time past. 

‘2. Of real evils the number is great; of possible evils there is no 
end. 

‘** 3. The desire of fame not regulated, is as dangerous to virtue as 
that of money. 

* 4. Flashy, light,and loud conversation, is often a cloak for cunning; as 
shewy life, and a gay outside, spread now and then a thin covering over 
avarice and poverty. 

. There are few minds to which tyranny is not delightful; power 
1S et but as it is felt; and the delight of superiority is proportionate to 
the resistance overcome. 

‘6. Old times have bequeathed us a precept, to be merry and wise; 
but who has been able to observe it? Prudence soon comes to spoil our 
mirth. 

“7. The advice that is wanted is commonly unwelcome, and that 
which is not wanted is evidently impertinent. 

‘¢ §. It is very rarely that an author is hurt by hiseritics. The blaze 
of reputation cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the socket; a 
very few names may be considered as perpetual lamps that shine uncon- 
sumed. 

‘¢ 9, There is no wisdom in useless and hopeless sorrow; but there ts 
something in it so like virtue, that he who is wholly without it cannot be 
loved, nor will by me at least be thought worthy of esteem. 

‘© 10. Inthe world there is much tenderness where there is no mis- 
fortune; and much courage where there is no danger. 

‘©11. He that has less than enough for himself, has nothing to spare, 
and as every man feels only his own necessities, he is apt to think those 
of others less pressing, and to accuse them of withholding what in truth 
they cannot give- He that has his foot firm upon dry ground may pluck 
another out of the water; but of those that are all afloat, none has any 
eare but for himself. 

‘42. Attention and respect give pleasure, however late or however 
useless. But they are not useless when they are late; it is reasonable to 
rejoice, as the day declines, to find thatit has been spent with the approba- 
tion of mankind. 
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‘¢ 13. Cool reciprocations of esteem are the great comforts of hfe; 
hyperbolical praise only corrupts the tongue of the one, and the ear of the 
other. 

‘14. The fortuitous friendships of inclination or vanity, are at the 
mercy of a thousand accidents. 

*¢ 15. A sudden blaze of kindness may, by a single blast of coldness, 
be extinguished. Esteem of great powers or amiable qualities newly dis- 
covered, may embroider a day or a week; but a friendship of twenty 
years is interwoven with the texture of life. A friend may be often 
found and lost; but an old friend never can be found, and nature has pro- 
vided that he cannot easily be lost. 

‘¢ 16. Incommunicative taciturnity neither imparts nor invites friend- 
ship, but reposes on a stubborn sufficiency self-centred, and neglects the 
interchange of that social officiousness by which we are habitually endear- 
ed to one another. ‘To be without friendship, is to be without one of the 
first comforts of our present state. To have no assistance from other 
minds in resolving doubts, in appeasing scruples, in balancing delibera- 
tions, is a very wretched destitution. 

‘17. Faith in some proportion to fear.”” (p. 150—156. 


Criticism.— Reflections on the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
intended to show its defects, and the necessity of attempting to improve 
it, with a specimen of such an attempt, By B. Boothroyd, 4to. pp. 58. 
1816.—From the Critical Review. 

{The account of the early English version of the Bible, contained in 
this article, is rather superficial. In his remarks on the Psalter, the au- 
thor does injustice to the church of England. The Psalter is translated 
from the Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew Bible, as he asserts. —Ed. ] 

Ir is probably well known to the generality of our readers, that 
we are indebted for the first frzmted edition of any part of the 
scriptures in the English language, to William Tyndal. This 
distinguished person embraced the doctrine of the reformation, 
and having thus rendered himself obnoxious to the Romish hier- 
archy, he was compelled to leave England, his native country, 
and seek an asylum in foreign lands. For some time he travelled 
in Germany, where he became personally acquainted with Luther. 
He afterwards removed into the Netherlands, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Antwerp. Justly supposing that the circulation of the 
scriptures in the vernacular language would be efficacious as a 
means to oppose the superstitions of his countrymen, and of di- 
recting their attention to the truth, he projected a translation of 
the New Testament, and having obtained the assistance of John 
Fryth, who had been educated at Cambridge, he completed this 
important work, which was published at Antwerp about three 
years after the first edition of Luther’s German version, in 1523. 

The effects produced by this translation of the scriptures into 
the English :anguage may be estimated by the conduct of its ad- 
versaries, the popish clergy, whose authority was not then broken 
inthis country. They alleged that it was not possible to trans- 
late the scriptures into English; they asserted that it was not law- 
ful for the laity to possess them in their mother tongue; that. it 
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would make them all heretics, and that rebellion against the civil 
government would be the consequence of every man’s reading 
the word of God for himself. And so excessive was their hatred, 
that they committed Tyndal’s books to the flames, and soon after 
procured the death of this great man. The malice and cruelty 
uf these popish persecutors against the cause which Tyndal h.d 
so nobly and so well supported, were vain. They could not ex- 
tinguish the light which he had kindled. Other competent men 
came forward, to puta finishing hand to Tyndal’s undertaking. 
‘L'yndal had resolved on translating the whole Bible, and in the 
execution of his design had proceeded to the end of Nehemiah. 
Miles Coverdale and John Rogers had been coadjutors with him, 
and these two persons proceeded separately with the work tll it 
was completed. Coverdale published an edition of the whole 
Bible, at Zurich, in 1535,which was the first printed Bible in the 
English language, and is known by the name of its editor. Ko- 
gers also completed the translation which Tyndal had begun, and 
an edition of 1500 copies was printed in 1537, at Hamburgh, by 
Grafton and Whitechurch. This was called Matthews’s Bible; a 
feigned name being affixed to the title-page instead of Tyndal’s, 
from the apprehension that, as he had been put to death as a he- 
retic, his name might prejudice the public against the work. The 
subsequent English Bibles—the “ Great Bible,” in 1539—*“ Cran- 
mer’s Bible,’ in 1540—the “ Geneva Bible,” in 1557—the “ Bi- 
shop’s Bible,” in 1568, and the present public version, first print- 
ed in 1611, were only so many several revisions of Tyndal’s Bible. 
King James’s translators were expressly ordered to follow the 
Bishop’s Bible, which they were to alter as little as the original 
necessarily demanded; and they were to use the translations of 
Tyndal, Matthews, Coverdale, Whitechurch, and the Geneva, 
when they came closer to the original than the Bishop’s Bible. 

To represent the present public version as an entirely new trans- 
lation, is to state what is contrary to the historical fact. It is only 

a revised impression of a former version, and therefore, instead of 
supplying reasons against a new translation, or a new revision, it 
is actually a precedent in favour of the latter. 

Between the years 1535, the date of the original publication of 
the English Bible, and 1611, the date of the last revision, an in- 
terval of seventy-four years elapsed, in the course of which the 
public version of the scriptures had been revised at least five 
times. Since 1611, when the present common version was first 
put into circulation, a period of no fewer than two hundred and 
five years has elapsed, during the whole of which, to the present 
moment, no revision of the English common Bible has been at- 
tempted. 

To what cause is this to be attributed? Were our ancestors 
more solicitous to possess a correct translation of the divine word 
‘han their descendants? Or was the revision ordered by James I. 
VOL. Iv. Y 
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so accurately executed, as to attain at once the standard of perfec- 
tion; and thus to supersede all farther attempts at amendment? 
The affirmative of the first question might justly cover us with 
shame; and to assign the perfection of the common version as a 
reason for not revising or translating the sacred scriptures de novo, 
would be absolute folly. Had the present version, at the time 
when it was first circulated, been an exact representation of .the 
Hebrew and Greek originals, which it certainly was not, there 
would still be reasons for a revision of it, which no objections 
could invalidate. But, as in addition to circumstances on which 
those reasons are grounded, there are others which regard the 
fidelity of the version itself, we are furnished with unanswerable 
reasons for maintaining the necessity of a revision of the English 
Bible, which would seem to be a more satisfactory proceeding 
than an entirely new translation. 

It is a well known and undeniable fact, that the learned men 
who made the revision in 1611, were not supplied with materials 
so ainple and efficient for amending the translation as those which 
are now in our power. Learning has not been slumbering for the 
last two hundred years. Light sprung up during that long period, 
and it penetrated and has dissipated the darkness which obscured 
those of earlier times. Advances have been made in philology 
and criticism. ‘The “ publication of Pelyglots, of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, of ancient and modern versions, of lexicons, con- 
cordances, critical dissertations and sermons; books of eastern 
travels; disquisitions on the geography, customs, and natural |iis- 
tory of the east; accurate tables of chronology, coins, weights, 
and measures,” have contributed essentially toward the improve- 
ment and elucidation of the Bible. What powerful aid has been 
afforded for the better understanding of the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, by the:labours of Walton, Castell, Mill, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Michaelis, Bochart, Lightfoot, Grotius, Poole, and 
many other illustrious writers! It must be evident, therefore, to 
all iatelligent and unprejudiced men, that the early part of the 
seventeenth century was in all respects less favourable than the 
present time, for the publication of a correct edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 

Strongly rooted prejudices exist, there is too much reason to 
fear, in the minds of many, against an amendment of the public 
version. ‘he very circumstance of there having been no revision 
of the common translation for upwards of two centuries, has con- 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree to cherish and augment those 
prejudices. Had the public version been repeatedly and recently 
revised, had every new impression contained corrections and im- 
prove nents of preceding impressions, and the alterations which 
the growing advantages of succeeding years might have requir- 
ed, been regularly made, the public attention would have been 
so repeatedly fixed upon the subject, that no alarm would have 
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been felt, nor any objection have arisen against the measure of 
revision. No evil consequences followed the repeated revisions 
of the English Bible in the sixteenth century. The amended 
version of 1641 produced no unpleasant effects; and there is not 
the smallest occasion to fear that, in a more enlightened age, a 
corrected publication of the scriptures would be atiended with 
any other than beneficial results. 

The ministers of the established church, it should seem, vir- 
tually pledge themselves to the revision of the common version, 
since the assent which is required from them to all and every 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer, binds them to an 
approval of a version of a part of the Bible, different from the 
common translation. They read in their churches passages as 
the word of God, which their hearers, on looking ‘nto their com- 
mon Bibles, cannot find but in a sense very different from that 
which was read to them from the desk. ‘The translation of the 
Psalms, as inserted in the Book of Common Prayer, varies essen- 
tially from the Bible translation. If the former gives the true 
meaning of the divine word, the latter cannot, in those several 
cases in which discrepancies exist. The approbation of the one 
version necessarily implies the condemnation of the other. No 
clergyman, surely, would inform an inquirer, that the Psalter is 
the word of God, but that the Psalms in the Bible translation are 
not the word of God; nor, vice versa, that the Bible translatien of 
the Psalms is the true word of God, but that the Psalter is not. 
He must reply, that the differences between the two versions are 
occasioned by errors in the translation of one or both of them. 
This is the only proper answer which he could give, and it would 
surely be immediately remarked by the inyuirer, and admitted 
by the other party, that the errors of translation ought te be cor- 
rected. If the Psalter be correct, let the Bible translation be 
made conformable with it; or if the former be erroneous, let it be 
amended by means of the latter. It is impossible for the same 
persons to maintain that the same passages in the ortginal can 
convey two very different senses in a correct translation. As the 
assent of the clergy to the Book of Common Prayer includes the 
approval of the sense,as given in the Psalter version, they, to be 
consistent, must plead for a revision of the Bible; at least for the 
revision of a part of it: and, as no good reason can be assigned 
for reading the same passages of the bible in a different sense in 
the service of any church, the following discrepancies supply an 
unanswerable argument for revising the public version. 


Common Version. Prayer Book Version. 

Ps. vii. 11. ** God judgeth the — ‘God is a righteous judge 
righteous, and God is angry withthe strong and patient, and God Is pro- 
wicked every day.” voked every day.” 

xxil. 30. * A seed shall serve ~~ ** My seed shall serve him,” 


him.”’ 
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Kxix. 1. ‘*Give unto the Lord, 
O ye mighty, give unto the Lord 
glory and strength.” 


xxx. * To the end that my glory 
may sing praise to thee, and not be 
silent.” 

XxXxvil. 37. ‘* Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright: for the 
end of that man is peace.” 


xly. 4. *¢ And in thy majesty ride 
prosperously, because of truth.”’ 


Ixxi. 7 ‘¢T am as a wonder unto 
many.” 

Ixxil. 6. ** He shall come down 
like rain upon the mown grass.” 

cy. 28. ** And they rebelled not 


— ‘Bring unto the Lord, O ye 
mighty, bring young rams unto the 
Lord; ascribe unto the Lord wor- 
ship and strength.” 

— ‘* Therefore shall every good 
man sing of thy praise without ceas- 
ing. 

— ‘Keep innocency, and take 
heed to the thing that is right: for 
that shall bring a man peace at the 
last.” 

— ‘** Good luck have thou with 
thine honour: ride on because of 
the word of truth.” 

— ‘*‘f am become as it were a 
monster unto many.” 

—- ** He shall come down like the 
rain into a fleece of wool.” 

— ‘* And they were not obedient 
unto his word.” 


against his word.” 


Mr. Boothroyd’s publication is divided into nine sections. In 
the first is given a short account of the ancient, and of the Ene- 
lish versions of the holy scriptures. The second contains the 
opinions of some distinguished divines and critics on the autho- 
rized version, intended to show that it admits of improvement; 
those of Doddridge, Durell, bishow Lowth, Blaney, Symonds, 
and Blackwall, are inserted in this section: the opinions of arch- 
bishop Newcome, and the present bishop of Landaff (Dr. Marsh), 
occur in other parts of the work. The following sections com- 
prise the reasons which the author assigns for his attempting a 
new translation. 

The first reason assigned by the author, for the present attempt 
to improve the public version of the scriptures, is the imperfect 
and erroneous state of the Hebrew and Grcek texts from which 
the common translation was made. Owing to this cause, the 
beauty and symmetry of the sacred writings are often injured; 
contradictions which no ingenuity has been able to reconcile, have 
been intruduced; and omissions and interpolations are numerous 
in the common version. Each of these particulars is accompanied 
with appropriate examples. 


‘* No approximation,” Mr. Boothroyd remarks, ‘* can be made towards 
a perfect version of the Hebrew Scriptures, unless the translator be al- 
lowed to supply the acknowledged deficiencies, and correct the manifest 
errors of the original texts, by the aid of manuscripts, the ancient ver- 
sions, and the rv Jes of sound and temperate criticism. With what suc- 
cess this method has been adupted by Dr. Lowth in his impraved version 
of Isaiah, by Dr. Blancy in his version of Jeremiah, and by Archbishop 
Newcome in his version of the minor prophets, the learned are generally 
agreed; and the same judicious method pursued in reference to the whole 
scriptures, cannot fail to be attended with a similar result.” 
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Conjectural emendation is one of the means of removing the 
errors of the original text, which the author proposes to employ: 
a desperate remedy, and one which, we trust, will be used with 
extreme caution in the proposed translation. It is, we allow, 
highly probabie, that neither existing manuscripts, nor versions, 
have preserved in their primitive state the whole of the readings 
of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament; and that manuscripts 
which have perished with the wrecks of time, might contain ori- 
ginal lections: conjecture, therefore, may possibly supply what is 
wanting to correct the errors of a passage. Its use, however, 
has in the present age been by far too common. It affords the 
opportunity of displaying ingenuity, which many authors have 
been extremely ready to seize; adopting, on almost every occa- 
sion of embarrassment, the suggestions of their own fancy, as 
the means of clearing difficulties which better learning or more 
patient examination may assist to remove. On this subject, we 
agree in opinion with bishop Marsh, that it is better to declare at 
once that the Hebrew text requires no emendation, than submit 
the Bible to the critical licentiousness of authors and editors, 
who correct without control. In numerous cases difficulties have 
been supposed to exist, scarcely for any other purpose than that 
of displaying critical dexterity. In profane authors this is com- 
paratively of slight importance, and we may with little hazard 
applaud and adopt the conjectural emendations of Porson, in a tra- 
gedy of Euripides: but where all is sacred, as in the scriptures, 
we are unwilling to admit conjecture as our guide to its true 
readings; never receiving a letter or a word through this medium, 
till every other method of explanation has been tried; and even 
then we are reluctant to admit conjectural emendations, since it is 
at least doubtful, in our judgment, whether the obscuritics of the 
Bible might not better be suffered to remain, than its sense be 
endangered by the presumptuous corrections of human fancy. 
Many writers and translators in modern times would have “ con- 
jectured less, had they known more.’’? We cannot but hope that 
we shall find in Mr. Boothroyd a praise-worthy exception to a 
prevailing practice, and that conjecture will, in his hands, be in- 
variably under the direction of the most severe critical judgment. 

In the fourth section, Mr. Boothroyd assigns a second reason 
for attempting an improved version—the great and essential im- 
provement in respect to propriety of language and grammatical 
accuracy. This is the longest section in the pamphlet, and it 
must be granted by all competent judges, that on this part of the 
subject there is very ample scope for enlargement. It cannot be 
pretended that our language has received no improvement for the 
last two hundred years, or that the meaning of words has remain- 
ed unchanged. If therefore the common version had been ever 
so unexceptionable at the period when It was made, unless it be 
accommodated by the requisite alterations to the present improv. 
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ed state of the English language, it may fail in conveying the 
sense of the original to a reader of the present day. Many words 
which were generally understood in the age of James I. may 
have become vbsolete, and others may have acquired a meaning 
different from that which they bore at that time. In both these 
cases the very same reasons which require and justify translation 
at all, demand revision and amendment. The book is, so far as 
obsolete words are retained, unintelligible to the common reader. 
“ Sek after leasing’’—the translation of 333 wp2n Ps iv. 8. in 
the common version, is, we apprehend, as little understood by 
most readers as is the original Hebrew itself; and the same rea- 
son which requires an English word for 333 requires that leasing 
be exchanged for another term. A copious list of words, either 
wholly obsolete, or obsolete in the sense noticed, is supplied in 
this section: the bare inspection of it is sufficient to convince the 
reader that, in point of perspicuity, the English Bible is suscepti- 
ble of essential improvement. 


‘¢ The authorized version contains many obsolete, idiomatical, ambigu- 
ous, and harsh phrases. Judges ix, 53. ‘ And a certain woman cast a 
piece of a mill-stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to break his scull.’ 
The vau should be rendered which: ‘ Which fractured or broke his scull.’ 
Go your way, for go. * Which would take account of his servants:’ Matt. 
xviii, 23. If the following parable did not suggest the true sense of these 
words, we should suppose that they meant that the master took an account 
how many servants he had. ‘ And Herod with his men of war set him at 
nought.’ Luke xxiii, 3. (11). This is both idiomatical and vulgar. It 
should be, ‘ treated him contemptuously.’ ‘ And if this come to the gover- 
nor’s ears we will persuade him and secure you.’ (Matt. xxviii, 14. ) Here 
seem to be three particulars objectionable within a very narrow compass. 
The first member of this compounded sentence is both vulgarly expressed, 
and ill translatec¢,—the second is ill trans!ated,—and the third is ambigu- 
ous. Ferhaps it would be better thus: ‘ And if this come toa hearing be- 
fore the governor, we will appease him, and bear you harmless.’ 

‘«* Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed 
on the churches of Macedonia.’ It would be difficult to point out a more 
harsh and ambiguous sentence. Locke and Dr. Waterland (as quoted by 
Dr. Dodd from an interleaved Bible), propose to render it, ‘ We make 
known to you the godly charity given by the churches of Macedonia.’ 
This is perspicuous, and the sense of the passage. For it is evident thaf 
the charitable collection was made by (and not for) the churches of Ma- 
cedonia.”’ 


Of this last example Wakefield gives the following version: 
“ We signify unto you the extraordinary generosity that hath been 
displayed by the churches of Macedonia” This translation of 
the words coincides with that which Mr. Boothroyd would adopt, 
who, it should seem, is too hasty in determining the meaning 
which he approves, tobe “ the sense of the passage. ” The ori- 
ginal i 1S, Tyagi Comey Oe” umiy aorrAPos, Try xaesy Tou Seow TH Oedoucvnp 
Ev Taig "exxAnoiais Txs manedovias, Which we think, with Macknight 
and Doddridge, is to be understood rather in relation to the * gra- 
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cious disposition given tothe churches in Macedonia,” than to the 
contribution which they furnished for the relief of their fellow- 
christians in Judea. We should prefer Wakefield’s rendering of 
the fifth example, to that which Mr. B. has copied from Dr. Sy- 
monds: “ And if this affair be brought to a hearing before the 
governor, we will satisfy him, and keep you from trouble.” Dr. 
Campbell’s version wouid come under the author’s censure: 
“ And if this come to the procurator’s ears, we will appease him, 
and indemnify you.” 


‘*The ancient use of prepositions and adverbs renders innumerable 
passages of the authorized versiou obscure, ambiguous, and in some in- 
stances totally alters the sense. it is well known that our old writers 
inade use of prepositions in senses nuw obsolete; and it is not intended to 
retlect on our translators, when examples are produced of inaccuracies on 
this point. The obvious inference from such inaccuracies is, thar if the 
use and signification of words be so much changed, the common version 
ought to be revised.” 


In the common version the preposition of is improperly used 
for 6by:—“ a son of her’—for, “a son dy her.”—To denote the 
agent of the verb: as, “ said eof some: “ Lydia attended to the 
things spoken of Paul.’”? We should imagine that in this example 
some person was speaking to Lydia concerning the apostle—not 
that she was listening to his discourses: “ by some,” “ by Paul,’ 
are the proper expressions. Of occurs in numerous instances 
where modern use requires from: ‘heard of the Lord, from the 
Lord; “ heard of me,” “ heard from me.” It is used in many 
passages instead of az: as, *¢ of (at) my hand shalt thou require 
him.” Gen. xxxill, 3. In other cases, out of, over, to, are more 


proper. 


‘‘ Ambiguity is occasioned by placing adverbs in a wrong position. 
Luke xxiii, 32. is one of the most singular renderings in the whole scrip- 
tures: ‘ And there were also two other malefactors led with him to be put 
to death.’ Every one just initiated in the principles of the English 
grammar, must perceive, that the two words also and other, as they stand 
in our present version, necessarily indicate that our blessed Lord was a 
malefactor, as well as the thieves who were crucified with him. But 
if we substitute others for other, and place also close to the verb, there 
will be no obscurity or ambiguity: ‘ And two others, who were malefac- 
tors, were also led with him to be put to death.” The Bishops’ Bible is not 
liable to the least exception in this respect; for we find, ‘ And there were 
two others, who were evil-doers, led with him to be slain.’ ” 


This grievous error has been corrected in several recent im- 
pressions of the common version. Two Oxford Bibles now be- 
fore us, one of them printed in 1795, the other in 1813, read, 
“¢ And there were also two other malefactors led with him to be 
put to de«th.”” Intwo Cambridge Testaments, printed in 1805, 
the passage is read differently; one of them, in octavo, presenting 
the false reading, and the other, in duodecimo, giving the correct 
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reading: “ And there were also two others, malefactors, led with 
him to be put to death.” Other Cambridge copies exhibit this 
reading. 


“The neuter pronoun i had originally no variation of case. The pos- 
sessive tts, which is of so much importance to accuracy and precision in 
our language, does not once occur in the whole of our common version. 
Instead of it, the possessive of the third person masculine or feminine was 
used, or the adverb thereof. This occasions frequently some degree of 
obscurity, as it is difficult to perceive whether his or hers refer to persons 
or to things. Lev. i, 6. * And cut it into his pieces.’ This occurs often, ver. 
39. ‘and his inwards, and his legs,’ &c. ver. 15. ‘ And the priest shall 
poy it unto the altar and wring off his head,’ &c. ‘ And the blood there- 

’ &. Ps. i, 3. ‘And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
4a that bringeth forth Ais fruit in hes season; his leaf also shall not wi- 
ther, and whatsoever he dveth shall prosper.’ ” 


In the last example the concluding part of the verse appears, 
to the reader of the common version, to refer to the pious man, 
instead of being the completing of the beautiful simile by which 
his felicitous circumstances are illustrated. 


‘** He shall be like a tree planted near streams of water, 
Which yields its fruit in due season, 
Whose foliage never fadcth, 


And it brings all its produce to maturity.”” —- Street’s Version. 


Numerous examples are given of the deformities of the com- 
mon version occasioned by the improper use of the relative and 
distributive pronouns, and the moods and tenses of verbs. Fewer 
instances of false concord, Mr. Boothroyd remarks, occur in the 
version of the Old Testament, than in that of the New; and this 
he thinks is owing to the simple structure of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. 

In addition to the instances which Mr. Boothroyd has supplied 
in this section, of the errors and blemishes of the public version, 
and of the emendations which he thinks worthy to be adopted, we 
might maggen the propriety of changing in many passages the 
position of the negative particle mot, which would increase their 
perspicuity and force. Matt. ix, 1S. “ 1am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” * 1] am coine to call, not 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 1 Thess. i, 5. “ For 
our gospel came 7vo¢ unto you in word only, but in power.” “ For 
our gospel came unto you, 7o¢ in word only, but in power.” Heb. 
xii, 18. For ye are mot come unto the mount that might be touch 
ed,” &c.”” For ye are come, not unto the mount,” &c. 

The supplementary italics in the common version, are fre- 
quently unnecessary, and sometimes convey an oon inter- 
pretation of the passages in which they occur. 2 Cor. ili, 1. “ Do 
we begin again to commend ourselves? er need we, as some 
others, epistles of commendation to you, or letters of commenda- 
tion from you? 2. Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men: 3. Forasmuch as ye are mas; *~*'* 
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‘ declared to be the epistle of Christ,’ &c. Here we have no a 
fewer than six words, “ others,” “letters,” * forusmuch as ye I 
are,” which are totally unnecessary. Let the verses be read with- ‘ 

P out them, and every reader will perceive the improvement.— i 

a Words which are evidently implied in the original, ought not to i 

\ be discriminated by a different character in the translation. In if 

, some copies of the English Bible this rule is observed in some 

} 


passages, but violated in others, while the same passage in differ- 


. ent editions exhibits a different usage in the employment of the 

supplementary italics. We give an example: “ But in those sa- 

‘ crifices there is a remembrance again made of sins every year’ — 

f «“ But in those sacrifices ¢here is aremicmbrance,” &c. Heb. x, 3. 

- In the fifth section, the great improvement which the authorized ! 
version admits in “accuracy of interpretation,’ is assigned as a | 

" reason for the author’s projected undertaking. This is the most 


important consideration; and if it can be proved that the common 
version does not, in innumerable instances, faithfully and clearly 
represent the sense of the original, it must be ailowed that it 
ought to be revised and corrected. The public version, Mr. B. 
remarks, abounds with a literai refering of Hebrew and Greek 
idioms and fihrases, which either convey nu definite sense to the 
English reader, or to which a wrong sense may be easily attri- 
buted. “ Zo lift upfi the kand;” * To lay the hand on;” “ T° lift 
ufi the head of a person;” “ To give the neck of enemies;” “ To 


harden the neck;” “ To wax fat;” “ Him that is shut ufiand left;' 
} “ To get aname;” “ To make a name;” &c. are adduced as ex 
2 amples, and explanations of them are furnished as specimens of 


; the renderings in the proposed version. 
. The sixth section treats of figurative terms. With literal ren- 
derings of these the common version abounds. The fidelity and 


beauty of a translation essentially depend on the care of the trans- 
' lator in discriminating between such figurative terms of the ori- 
ginal as may with propriety be retained in the version, and such 
as require to be literally rendered: the figurative use of words 
being very different in different languages. The remarks which 
Mr. B. has introduced into this section are creditable to his judg- 
ment and taste; and it is evidently his concern to be found tread- 
, ing in the steps of the most judicious critics. We extract the 
following remarks: 


* The language of Psalin xxxvi, 9. conveys no distinct idea to my mind: 


, ‘In thy light we shall see light.” Lf understood without a figure, it is a 

mere truism. If understood metaphurieally, do the terms in Enghsh ex- 
' press properly the metaphor, or convey the sense? | arn gatisiied no person 
. of judemeut or candour will maint: ain either position. tf we understand 
) by light, the word of God, we inust desert th idiom in the latter clause; 
‘By thy light (or word) we shall be enlightened.’ Or if we understand 


light to meau God’s favour, and by light in the close, joy, prospei ity; this 

is the version: * Through thy light (or favour) we shall enjoy prosperity.” 

There is evidently a play on the word (ight, aud the term is used in differ- 
VOL. IV. Q 
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ent senses. I conceive the text will admit either rendering, and I hesitate 
which to prefer.’ 


The translators of the common version having either not un- 
derstood or not attended to the “ peculiar manner” in which the 
tenses and conjugations of the Hebrew verbs are used, have ren- 
dered many passages in an ambiguous and obscure manner, which 
affords Mr Boothroyd another reason for attempting improve- 
ments in the English Bible How excellent soever the common 
version may be, it is unquestionable that it did not proceed from 
men eminently skilled in Hebrew. The influence of the Greek 
and Latin versions is to be traced throughout the whole of it. 
Nor can this appear at all surprising, if we reflect that king 
Jaimes’s translators were only the revisers of a version which, in 
the first instance, had been made by Tyndal, who, it is highly 
probable, principally used the vulgate. Many improvements in 
the English Bible may doubtless be made by accomplished He. 
brew scholars. 


‘* In many instances the English preterite is used when the context and 

design of the author clearly prove that the present is the proper tense. Our 
translators in many places have so rendered, and with the strictest pro- 
priety. The learned reader need only compare the version of the first 
Psalm with the Hebrew for a proof of this. Misled by prior translators, 
they have in many places, improperly rendered it otherwise. Gen. iy, 14. 
‘ Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth,’ &c 
We have not many instances of so many inaccuracics contained in one 
single commentary. The words scem put together without any regard to 
sense or propriety. The verb should be in the preseni tense; ‘ Behold 
thou drivest me out this day,’ Xe. If driven from the face of the earth, 
ig what other world was he to — The original properly signifies, 
Srom ihe face of this ground: i. e. the place where Cain had hithert 
dwelt. ‘And it shall (will) come to pass that every one that findeth me 
shall slay me.’ Strange indeed! If every one, who might meet with him. 
was to slay him, how many lives had he, and how often n ueht he be slains 
In the next commentary our translators have prope rly rendered (93) who 
svever; and propriety demanded the same rendering here. * And it wil 
come to pass that whosoever findeth me will slay me.’ The impropriety 
of shall in this last clause is obvious, as it implies that the person who 
found him, was under some kind of necessity tu slay him. In short, the 
expression of his fear is converted into a prediction.” 


In the common version, 2 Kings v. 18. Elisha, a true prophet 
of Jehovah, is represented as conniving at the idolatry of the Sy- 
rian general Naaman. By translating the passage in the preterite, 
according to the original, this inconsistency is removed: * In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my Lord went into 
the house of Rimmon to bow down himself (or worship) there, 
and leaned on my hand, I bowed down myse!f there; that I bow- 
ed down myseif--the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 
This text has lateiy been the subject of debate between the bi- 
Shop of St. David’s, and Mr. Bellamy, whose version of the pas- 
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sage is substantially the same as that which we have inserted, and 
which is transcribed by us from Whitby’s Commentary, vol. i. 
p. 380. Ed. 1709, on Luke xii, 8. 

A good version of the scriptures ought to convey as much as 
possible the spirit and manner of the original. In the common ih 
version these have been frequently sacrificed by the diversity of i 
renderings which the translators have employed in translating | 
the same Hebrew or Greek words and phrases—as pn, which 1 
they rendered by law, statute, decree, ordinance. Many passages 
of scripture, says Mr. B. would be placed ina striking light by 
preneriag of rendering. Isatah xxxvii, 3, 4, should be thus ren- 
dered: “ This day is a day of trouble and of refrroof, and of blas- 
phemy. It may be that the Lord thy God—will reprove the 
words,’ &c. “ Rabshakeh has uttered words of refroof against 
Judah: it may be that God will reprove the words of the Assy- 
rian.” Rom. i. 19. “ Because that which is known of God is 
manifest (Qavegov) among them: for God hath manifested it (ePave- 
ewrt, not shewed it) unto them.” The manner and spirit of the 
originals cannot be exhibited in a version, unless the poetical 
parts of scripture be divided into lines corresponding with the 
metre. For the same reason, quotations from the Old Testament, 
and parallel passages, should be uniformly rendered. Matt. xxvi, 
41,and Mark xiv, 38, exactly correspond in the original, but dif- 
fer i in our translation: “ Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation: the spirit indeed és willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
“ Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation: the spirit 
truly 7s ready, but the flesh is weak.” Instances of this kind are 
very frequent. In Matt. xvi, 26, we have—* What is a man 
profited;’? in Luke ix. 25, “ What isa man advantaged;”’—the 
words of the original being the same in both places. ‘O égxrrpi- 
xrives- John ii, 8, 9. is, in the former verse, * governor of the 
feast;”’ in the latter, “ ruler of the feast.” The common reader 
of the public version never can suppose that “ Areopagus” and 
“ Mars’-Hill,’ Acts xvil, 19, 22, are the same place. Tass is 
rendered in some places by wedding, and in others, by marriage, 
neither of which terms conveys the proper meaning of the word 
in almust every passage in which it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment: convivium nufitiale, “ marriage feast,” is clearly the pro- 
per rendering. 

The concluding section is on the regard due to the common 
version, in which Mr. Boothroyd records his approbation of the 
rules which archbishop Newcome has proposed, and his intention 
of governing himself by them. “ The language, sense, and 
punctuation of our present version,” he remarks, “should be 
retained, unless when a ‘ sufficient” reason can be assigned for 
departing from them.’ Uniformity in the orthography of proper 
names is included in the improvements which the author contem- 
plates in his projected version. In the New Testament, king 
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James’s translators have followed the Greek, and instead of Eli- 
jah, have written Elias; Eliseus for Elisha; Esaias for Isaiah; 
Charran for Haran; Osee for Hosea, &c. 


‘The public have a right to know what are the theological opimions of 
the author of this attempt. He feels no hesitation in avowing them.— 
Though he has learnt to call no man master, but freely to follow that sense 
of the sacred scriptures which he conceives the original most naturally 
suggests, yet he owns, that in his general views he most entirely agrees 
in the theological sentiments of that great and good man, Philip Dod- 
dridgve. 

‘** "The corrected text for the Old Testament which the anthor intends 
to adopt, will be that stated in his edition of the Hebrew Scriptures: and 
for the New he will generally follow the most accurate edition of Gries- 
bach.”” 


These reflections, though but a small part of what might be 
written on the subject, are sufficient to prove the object for which 
they were written. That an improved version of the scriptures 
is desirable, and would be highly advantageous, is an opinion in 
which many illustrious scholars of the present and of past umes 
have cordially united. Into whose hands shall such a work be 
committed? Into the hands, certainly, of any competent person 
who may be able and willing to prosecute it. Fidelity and ability 
are the only requisites. Mr. Boothroyd offers himself for this 
important enterprise; and as specimens of his qualifications, and 
of the manner in which he proposes to conduct the undertaking, 
he has accompanied the “ Reflections” with a translation of 
nearly the first two chapters of the book of Genesis, and of part 
of the third chapter of the book of Job, with notes. From these 
specimens we give the following extracts: 

13 ** And the evening had been, and the morning had been, a third 
dav; 14 And God said, Let there be luminaries in the expanse of the 
heayens* fo give light upon the earth, and to distinguish the day from the 
night;y and let them be for signs of stated times, and of weeks, and of 
years; and so it was. 16 For God made the two great luminaries, the 
ereater luminary for the regulation of the day, and the less for the regula- 
tion of the night: he made also the stars. 17 And God set them in the 
expanse of the heavens to give light upon the earth, 18 And to regulate 
the night, and to distinguish the light from the darkness; and God saw 
that this also was good. 

‘* 14 T adopt the reading of the Samaritan, Sept. and | ms. on this com- 
ment, and omit the next, as I am satisfied that it has origtnated from the 
words omitted being afterwards inserted, and the beginning of this verse 
again repeated. ‘That office which the light created on the first day had 
hitherto discharged, is henceforward to be discharged by the sun, moon, 
and stars. These are to be signs of stated times. So J. T. render p17, 
and so the word is most usually rendered. I render 1°)", weeks, a sense 


* Sam. Sep. 1 ms. 
7 And let them be for luminaries in the expanse of the heavens, to give light 
upon the earth. 
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which it has chap. xxiv, 55. See note. On the first day God created 
light, 38; but on this he created luminaries, nw; which implies a 
luminous body, a body to which light is attached, as Mercer has justly 
observed.” 


Jon, chapter ITT. 


1 After this, Job opened his mouth, and execrated his own BIRTH- 
DAY; 2 And Job sp: ake, and said: 
3 Perish the day on which [ was born, 
the night it was said, Lo! a man-child! 
4 Let that day become darkness; 
let God from above never regard it; 
let the streaming light never shine on it; 
Let darkness and death-shade claim tt; 
let a spreading cloud dwell upon it; 
let thunder-clouds make it frightful! 
6 That night, let utter darkness seize it; 
let it not be joined with the days of the year: 
into the number of months let it not enter! 
7 Lo! let that mght be solitary; 
let no joyful sound ever come thereon. 
8 Let those execrate it, who curse the day 
vf such as are ready to rouse Leviathan. 
Obscure be the stars of its twilight; 
let it expect light, and may there be none; 
let it never see the eye- lids of the morning; 
10 Because it shut not the doors of the womb to me, 
nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. 


iy | 


to 


These are highly respectable specimens, which cannot fail of 
procuring for Mr. Boothroyd the good opinion of the public. 
Should the proposed version be executed throughout with equal 
care, its claims to general patronage will not be inconsiderable, 
as it will possess no common excellence. To the English reader 
it will exhibit the variations of the ancient versions, and will in- 
clude every material correction and improvement of the public 
version which have been suggested by the most eminent Biblical 
critics, and which are required that the English Bible may cor- 
respond with the present advanced state of Biblical learning. 

The undertaking on which Mr. Boothroyd has adventured, is 
one of high importance and of great labour, requiring not only 
the attainments of learning, but the higher endowments of a mind 
unprejudiced and impartial. Of Mr. Boothroyd’s qualifications 
for the office in which he is engaged, we entertain a very favoura- 
ble opinion. Of his acquaintance with Hebrew literature he has 
already furnished proof, in his edition of the Hebrew Bible. He 
is not deficient in critical acumen, and his judgment is generally 
exact. We are pleased with the modesty which invariably dis- 
tinguishes him, and which forms a striking contrast with the 
offensive intrusions and dogmatic assertions of some other au- 
thors. His diligence and perseverance are unquestionable. We 
must, however, be permitted to caution him against haste in dis- 
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missing the sheets of his work from the press, and to submit 
them to a more rigorous examination than the prospectus has 
received. There are several errors in these pages; one of which, 
in the “specimen,” we must not omit to notice. Gen. i, 18, 
* And to regulate the night,” should be, “ And to regulate the 
day and the night;” the three words,— the day and”—are left 
out, either by accident or mistake, as they are indisputably a part 
of the text. 

Some persons may probably be of opinion, that the work on 
which Mr. B. is employed, is much too arduous to be successfully 
accomplished by an individual. ‘They will probably advert to 
the number of translators who were appointed by king James to 
revise the Bible, and ask whether one man be competent to exe- 
cute a work which was assigned to fifty-four persons in a former 
reign. For our own part, we confess that we see nothing very 
weighty in this objection. We should, on several accounts, prefer 
a version of the sc riptures by a single translator, principally for 
the sake of uniformity; and though the work is laborious, it 1s not 
impracticable. 

The present, is not the only instance of the Bible’s being trans- 
lated by an individual. Luther translated the scriptures in cir- 
cumstances far less propitious than Mr. B.’s. Michaelis, whose 
literary avocations were so numerous, and whose writings are so 
voluminous, found leisure to execute his German version of the 
Bible. Dr. A. Clarke has recorded (rather to our surprise, we 
own) that he translated the New Testament in e/even months, 
and the Old in little more than fourteen months, collating the 
original text with all the ancient, and witn several of the modern 
versions. In foreign countries, individual missionaries have trans- 
lated the Bible into languages with which they were not by any 
means so familiar as an English scholar must be with his native 
tongue, nor did they possess a thousandth part of the advantages 
which are at Mr. B.’s command. From the works of his prede- 
cessors he will derive essential and extensive aid. We wish him 
health and spirits to prosecute his undertaking to its close, and 
recommend it to the patronage of our readers and the public, 
whose early and effectual encouragement of the indefatigable and 
praise-worthy author will be as honourable to themselves as it 
may be grateful to him. 

We submit to Mr. Boothroyd’s consideration, whether it would 
not be a further improvement in the arrangement of the version, 
if the figures which mark the chapters and verses were removed 
from their present place in the text to the outer margin. This 
plan would answer every purpose of utility to which the present 
division of our Bibles is accommodated, and it would afford every 
facility for the more correct distribution of the paragraphs and 
other divisions of the respective books; after the manner adopted 
by Griesbach in his Greek Testament. 
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Mr.: Boothroyd proposes to publish the work in parts, and to 
comprise it in two, or at most three volumes royal quarto, and to 
give at the close of it a General Introduction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, containing the evidences of their authenticity and inspira- 
tion—the Geography and Natural History of both Testaments— 
the Opinions, Customs, and Rites of the Jews, and other Orien- 
tal Nations—the various Sects among the Jews—Tables of 
Weights, kc.—<Lcclectic Review. 


: 


LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO THE KING OF SPAIN, ON THE CON- 


QuEsT oF MExico 


Tue name of Fernando Cortez, the enterprising Spaniard, is familiar in 
story. “ Envied,” says the historian of America, “‘ by his cotemporaries, and 
ill-requited by the court which he served, he has been admired and cele- 
brated by succeeding ages. Which has formed the most just estimate of his 
character, an impartial consideration af his actions must determine.’ Among 
the manuscripts of the late Mr. .dlsof, we found a translation of the letters of 
Cortez to his sovereign, in which the writer gives a very minute account of his 
proceedings. When they were first given to the work! we cannot ascertain, hav- 
ing consulted a variety of bibliographical works, without finding even the title of 
the book. The notes in the MS. referred to by numerals, bear this title: “* Notes 
to the Letters of Fernando Cortez on the conquest of Mexico, to the Emperor 
Charles V. published in 1770, by Don Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana—Arch- 
bishop of Burgos.” Of their anthenticity there can be no doubt, aud they form 
a narrative which is nut surpassed iu interest by any of the Arabian Tales. Cor- 
iez, one of the greatest men of his age, at the head of five hundred disaffected 
adventurers,—burning his fleet and thus shutting himself in a fortified country,— 
marching at the head of his httle band through territories more wide and popa- 
fous than his native land, exhidits so much boldness in his designs, and such va 
lour and wisdom in the execution of his enterprise, that we forget the wicked- 
ness of the scheme in our admiration of the man. Nor does Guitimozin suffer 
by a comparison with him. We behold the genius of the cld world arrayec 
against the genius of the new, and their struggles produce an object for contem- 


Plation whichis not often to be seen in the annals of the human race. 


By a ship which left New Spain on the 16th of July, 1519, 

[ wrote your majesty a parUcular account of what had happened 

from my arrival to that period; this letter I gave in charge to Al- 
j so Hernandes Pue Carrero, and Francis de Monte} 

phonso Kernandes Fuerto Uarrero, an rancis Ge wiontejo, pro- 

curators of the rich city of Vera Cruz*, which | founded in the 
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name of your majesty. Since that time, being constantly occupi- 
ed in conquering and in quieting countries, in want of ships, and 
apprehensive for the fate of my first despatches, I have not had it 
in my power to give your majesty an account of my proceedings, 
and of the numerous difficulties which, God knows, I have had 
to contend with. But your majesty may at length assume the title 
of emperor of these immense provincest with as just a claim as 
that of emperor of Germany. 

The various ubjects which are met with in these new king- 
doms are too numerous to attempt to describe to vour mayjes- 
ty, and neither my talents, nor the duties of my station will per- 
mit it. I shall nevertheless endeavour to give every information 
that is important to be made known at present, and request your 
majesty’s pardon if I should unintentionally omit any material 
circumstances, and not be able to point out precisely the time and 
manner in which events have occurred, or should be incorrect as 
to the names of the cities,t villages, and countries that have sub- 
mitted to your majesty, and acknowledged themselves your sub- 
jects, or vassals, as I have lost through an accident, which I shall 
hereafter give an account of, the several treaties which I had made 
with the inhabitants. 

My former account contained the names of the cities and 
towns which had offered their services, or submitted to your majes- 
ty’sarms. I also made mention of a great prince, called Montezuma, 
who, from such information as I could obtain, lived at about ninety 
ora hundred leagues distance from that part of the coast where I 
had landed. I also added that, with the assistance of God, and the 
terror of your majesty’sname, I was determined to seek Montezuma 
wherever he might be, and would have him dead or alive, either 
as a prisoner or a subject. 

With this intention, circumstances being favourable, on the 
16th of August I set out for Zempoulla§ (which I have since 
named Seville) with fifty horse and three hundred of my bravest 
infantry. I left at Vera Cruz one hundred and fifty foot and two 
horsemen, with orders to erect a fort, which is now far advanced. 
As to the province of Zempoulla, which ccntains fifty cities or 


* The city thus denominated by Cortez is the same with that now 

alled Old Vera Cruz, and is distant three leagues from the new. 

t+ The kingdom of New Spain alone, from the isthmus of Panama on 
ihe south, to the extremity of the diocese of Durango on the north, is more 
than fifteen hundred leagues in length. 

t Cortes was ignorant ofthe true names of many places from not 
knowing their correct pronunciation, and the mode of writing them in 
Spanish. 

} Zempoulla still retains the same name. It is four leagues from Vera 
Cruz, and from its ruins must have been a considerable city. This place 
must nut be confounded with another of a similar name in the archbishop- 
ricls of Mexico, twelve leagues from that capital. 
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tortified towns, and can furnish about fifty thousand soldiers, I left 
it quite peaceable, consisting of subjects the more secure, loyal, 
and faithful, as they had been not long before subjected by force 
to the dominion of Montezuma, who oppressed them cruelly, and 
took their children from them, «in order to sacrifice them to his 
idols. 

When they were informed of the great power of your ma- 
jesty, they made known to me their complaints against Montezu- 
ma, requested my friendship, offered to submit, and begged my 
protection. As I have treated them well and always favoured 
them, I doubt not but they will remain faithful, had they no other 
motive than gratitude for my having delivered them from the ty- 
ranny of Montezuma. In order, however, to secure their fideli- 
ty, 1 thought proper to select a number of persons of distinction 
from among them, together with some of inferior rank, and take 


them along with me, and they have proved of great service in my | 


enterprize. 

Among the Spaniards who accompanied me, I discovered 
some of them to be the friends or tools of Diego Velasques,* and 
that envious of my good fortune, they were desirous of quitting 
the country and exciting a revolt against me. Of these, Juan Es- 
cudero, Diego Cermeno, Piloto, and Gonzalez de Hongaria, to- 
gether with Piloto and Alphonzo Penoto, have confessed that they 
had formed a plan to seize a brig in the harbour, kill the master, 
take on board a supply of provisions, and repair to the island of 
Fernandina,+ and give information to Velasquez of the sailing of 
my ship for Europe, what it contained, and the course it had pur- 
sued, that he might adopt measures for taking it, as he has already 
several others, and would have done the last had it not gone 
through the Bahama passage. They also acknowledged that there 
were others who were disposed to give information to Velasquez. 

On making this discovery I determined to punish the guilty, 
as justice, the situation of affairs, and the good of the service re- 
quired, and to order all the shipping in the harbour to be stranded, 
on the pretext that they were no longer fit for sea. 

By this expedient I effectually suppressed the whole plot, 
which, considering the smallness of our numbers and the intrigues 
of the friends of Velasquez, might have had an unfortunate issue 
for the glory of God and your majesty’s interest. I thus deprived 


* The same who endeavoured to frustrate Cortez’s expedition, and 
afterwards sought to render his character and views suspected by the court 
of Madrid, from the injurious accounts forwarded by him from Cuba, of 
which he was governor. He was a native of Cuella, and had been a ser- 
vant to Don Bartholomew Colon. Having obtained possession of Cuba at 
the head of a band of adventurers, he was appointed to the government of 
that island. 

+ The island of Cuba was called Fernandina, from king Ferdinand. 
and that of St. Domingo, Isabella, from his queen. 
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those who were desirous of quitting me, of the means of carry- 
ing their plans into execution, and commenced my journey with 
the greater security, as before setting out, I had taken the precau- 
tion of requiring the inhabitants of the cities to deliver up their 
arms. ° 

Eight or ten days after the ships were stranded, while on my 
way to Zempoulla, I received information from Vera Cruz, that 
there were four ships on the coast; that the commanding officer 
of the city having gone ina boat to speak with them, had learned 
that they were upon a voyage of discovery, and belonged to Fran- 
cis de Garay, lieutenant of the king and governor of Jamaica, 
upon which he had acquainted them that I had taken possession 
of the country in your majesty’s name, and had built Vera Cruz, 
whither they might safely come with their ships to refit them. 
They returned for answer that they had noticed the harbour in sail- 
ing past, and would pursue the measure he had recommended. 

The ships did not, however, follow the boat, or enter the har- 
bour as was expected, but continued lying off and on without the 
officer’s being able to discover their intentions. On receiving this 
information I went immediately to Vera Cruz, where I learned 
that the ships were lying three leagues below, with their sails all 
set, and that none of the crews had been on shore. 

Taking with me some soldiers, I then proceeded along the 
coast to obtain intelligence, and at about a league from the ships 
I met with three men who had come from them. One who called 
himself the clerk, said that he was ordered in presence of the 
others, whom he had brought as witnesses, to require me to fix 
the boundaries between my discoveries and those of the com- 
mander of the ships, whose intention it was to establish colonies, 
and to make his principal settlement on the coast, at a place five 
leagues below Nautical, a city twelve leagues from that now known 
by the name of Almeria. 

I replied to the messengers that their commander might come 
with his ships into the harbour of Vera Cruz, where I would con- 
fer with him; that every assistance in my power should be given 
to the ships and the crews, and that as they were on the same 
service with myself, it would give me pleasure in being able to 
serve them. As the messengers declared that neither the com- 
mander nor any of the crews would be persuaded to come on 
shore where I was, I determined to secure them, as I was appre- 
hensive that they intended some injury against the country, from 
their being so fearful of meeting me. I then concealed myself 
near the shore, opposite to the ships, until noon the next day, in 
the hope of taking and sending to Europe the commander or the 
pilot, who might come on shore, to learn what had become of 
their messengers, or at least the route which they had taken. 
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At mid-day, no person appearing, I ordered the three mes- 
sengers to be stripped, and three of my men to dress themselves 
in their clothes, and to make signals and hail the ships. 

As soon as the signals were perceived, ten or twelve men 
armed with cross-bows and muskets leaped into a boat and rowed 
on shore. Four of them quitted the boat and were taken by my 
soldiers, who were posted behind some hedges that were near. 

A captain of one of the ships, who was among those that 
were taken, attempted to shoot the commandant of Vera Cruz, 
and would have killed him, if through the favour of God, his 
musket had not flashed. The remainder regained their ships as 
soon as possible, which had set sail without waiting for them, so 
apprehensive were they that I should gain some information of 
their views or destination. Those whom I took informed me that 
they had gone on shore at the mouth of the river Panuco, thirty 
leagues below Almeria; that they had been well received by the 
natives, who had promised to supply them with provisions. They 
had also found gold, though in small quantities; but had not ven- 
tured to land until they were fully satisfied as to the disposition of 
the inhabitants, whom they had seen from their ships. That the 
houses in that district were low, and built entirely of straw, ex- 
cept a few small boards wrought by hand. 

I afterwards received a confirmation of the truth of this re- 
port from Montezuma and some interpreters belonging to the 
country who were in his suite, and at the same time sent the in- 
terpreters and an Indian of the district, with several messengers 
from Montezuma, to the lord of the shores of the Panuco, to per- 
suade him to acknowledge himself your majesty’s vassal. An 
ambassador of distinction returned with my envoys, who, in the 
name of his chief, presented me with garments, precious stones, 
and feathers, assuring me at the same time that he and his people 
were ready to become my friends and your majesty’s subjects. I 
presented the ambassador in return with some articles of Spanish 
manufacture, with which the cacique was highly delighted. 

I remained for three days in the province of Zempoulla, where 
I was well received and lodged by the inhabitants. On the fourth 
day I entered that of Sienchimalen, where I met with a city strong- 
ly situated on a very steep height. It is accessible only on one 
side, and the approach to it would be very difficult if the inhabi- 
tants should dispute the passage. In the plain are many villages, 
containing from two to five hundred peasants, who are employed 
in agriculture, and can on occasion, form an army of five or six 
thousand men. I was well received by them, and they gave me 
every assistance in their power to enable me to prosecute my 
journey. 

_These people informed me that they knew that I was going 
to visit Montezuma, who was their lord and my friend, as he had 
sent to them to let them know that it was his pleasure that I should 
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be at all times well received. To these civilities I returned for 
answer, that I was going, by your mayjesty’s order, to visit Monte- 
zuma. 

At the extremity of this province I crossed a mountain, 
which I named the Mountain of God, it being the first of our 
passing. It was loftier, steeper, and more difficult to pass than 
any of our mountains in Spain. On the other side we came suc- 
cessively to some cultivated grounds, a town, and the fortress of 
Yshuacan, all belonging to Montezuma, in perfect safety, and 
without meeting the least opposition from the inhabitants. We 
were here, by the orders of Montezuma, as well received as at 
Tienchimalin, and on our part we treated the inhabitants kindly. 

For the next three days [ crossed a desert region, wholly 
uninhabited in consequence of its sterility, want of water, and ex- 
treme coldness. God only knows what we endured from hunger 
and thirst; we were likewise surprised by a violent tempest, and 
I feared lest many of my people would perish with the cold, as 
several Indians did who huddled together without order. After 
three days of suffering we came to a second mountain, not so steep 
as the first; on the top was a little tower, in the form of a chapel, 
which contained idols* of various forms. This tower was sur- 
rounded by more than a thousand wagon loads of wood, cut and 
piled in order, on which account we gave to this mountain the 
name of the Mountain of Wood. On descending it we traversed 
a valley, situated between two very steep cliffs, thickly settled 
With very poor inhabitants. We proceeded for two hours through 
this settlement, without being able to obtain any information, when 
we at length came to a more level country, where, as it seemed, 
the lord of the valley resided. I saw there several large houses 
built ef hewn stone,t which were new, handsome, and commodi- 
ously disposed. 

This valley and settlement is called Caltanni. I was well 
received and lodged there. When I had made known to the 
cacique the object of my journey, I inquired if he was an ally or 
a subject of Montezuma. Surprised at my question, he replied, 
with great simplicity, “ Who is he that is not a subject of Mon- 
tezuma?’”’ He believed him to be the master of the world, and I 
doubt much if he was undeceived by my telling him of the great 


* The archbishop of Toledo attempts to prove from the Mexican ca- 
lender, that their idols were so numerous, that each month and day had its 
peculiar divinity. Might not the Mexicans with propriety have asked the 
Spaniards if they themselves were less idolatrous? 

+ Bernal Diaz in his account of the expedition of Cordova, in which 
he embarked, says that the town of Potonchan in the province of Yucatan 
contained several buildings of lime and stone and that at Punta de Cotor- 
he, near where they landed ‘“‘ were three buildings of lime and stone, 
wherein were idols of clay with diabolical countenances, and in strange 
unnatural postures.” —K eating’s B. Diaz, p. 4 and 6. 
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power and extensive dominion of your majesty, that greater mo- 
narchs than Montezuma thought it an honour and a pleasure to be 
esteemed your subjects, and that he and all his people would be 
compelled to acknowledge you as their lord. 

I then required his submission, and threatened him with pun- 
ishment in case of refusal, demanding of him gold as a proof of 
his obedience. He replied that he had gold,* but that he would 
deliver it only to the order of Montezuma, on receiving which 
not only his gold, but his person and all his possessions were at 
my disposal. In order not to excite discontent and obstruct the 
execution of my design, I dissembled my displeasure, and left 
him, assuring him that before long Montezuma would send him 
an order to deliver to me all the gold that he possessed. 

While here I was visited by two caciques belonging to the 
district, who offered me some golden necklaces and seven or eight 
slaves. J remained in this place four or five days, when I left the 
caciques much pleased with my conduct, and proceeded to the resi- 
dence of one of them, who lived in the upper part of the valley. 
QHis territory is called Yxtamaxtil Can, and occupies an extent of 
about three or four leagues, on the shore of a river, along which 
the buildings are continued without interruption. The house of 
the cacique is situated on a high hill, having a good fort surroun- 
ded with walls, and having a covered way. The number of inhabi- 
tants on the hill are estimated at from five to six thousand; they 
have good houses, and live better than those in the valley. This 
cacique is alsoa subject of Montezuma. I was well treated du- 
ring the three days which I remained here in order to recover 
from our fatigues, and to wait the return of four Zempoullan In- 
dians whom I had sent from Caltanni to a large province called 
Tascalteca, which I was told was not far off. 

My messengers had assured me that the people of that pro- 
vince were very numerous and powerful, and with their allies were 
constantly at war with Montezuma, whose territories surrounded 
them on all sides. They likewise added that it would be of im- 
portance to me to form a connexion with them, as they would 
prove of essential service should Montezuma be disposed to act 
treacherously towards me. I remained here eight days, waiting 
the return of my messengers, when becoming impatient of longer 


* The Indians collected among the sands of the rivers, or from the 
surface of the earth, the gold which they paid to their kings in small mea- 
sures under the title of impost. 

Clavigero says that the measure employed by the Mexicans for the 
gold dust which they paid in tribute to their monarchs, were goose quills, 
the barrels of which were filled with that substance: and the merchant 
who dealt in gold had the metal in grains as it came from the mines, in 
transparent tubes, so that they could be reckoned, and the gold was valu- 
ed at so many mantles or xipequils of cocoa, according to the size of the 
quills.”—B. Diaz, 144 
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delay, I interrogated the principal Zempoullans whom I had with 
me, and on their assuring me of the friendship of the Tascaltecans, 
I resolved to depart. As 1 quitted the valley I met with a walled 
enclosure, built of stones without mortar,* from nine to ten feet 
high, and twenty in thickness, on the top of which was a parapet 
for the combatants of a foot and a half thick. This wall crossed the 
valley from one side to the other; it had but one outlet of ten pa- 
ces in breadth, in which place it was more than twice as thick as 
the rest, and built in the form of a ravelin. 

On inquiring the intention of this building from the inhabi- 
tants, I was told that it was to defend themselves from their neigh- 
bours, the people of Tascalteca, who were enemies to Montezu- 
ma, and perpetually at war with him. They urged me strongly, 
since I was going to visit their master, not to trust myself upon 
the territories of his enemies, as I should be in danger of receiy- 
ing insults and injuries from them, and that they might proceed 
to the greatest extremities, offering to conduct me themselves 
through the dominions of Montezuma, where I might be sure of 


being well received. ‘The Zempouallans, however, in whom IO 


placed greater confidence, dissuaded me from following their ad- 
vice; they observed that these subjects of Montezuma made such 
representations to me in order to prevent my forming a treaty 
with the Tascaltecans, that the former were designing and treache- 
rous people, whose intention was to lead me among rocks and 
precipices, from which it would be impossible to extricate my- 
self. 

As I proceeded on my journey I kept about half a league in 
advance of my troops with six horsemen, in order to have time to 
concert measures should I discover aught of importance, without 
much thought of any danger to myself. 

After a march of four hours we ascended a hill, from whence 
the two horsemen who were forward saw several Indians with war 
plumes on their heads, armed with swords and bucklers, who fled 
immediately on perceiving them. I came up in sufficient time to 
order them to call to the Indians and make signs to them to come 
to us and fear nothing. I then went towards a place where there 
were about fifteen of them, but on seeing me approach they drew 
together, grasped their swords, and called to their fellow soldiers 
who were inthe valley. They fought very courageously with us, 
and had already killed two of our horses and wounded three and 
two horsemen, when an army of four or five thousand came up to 
their assistance. 

By this time eight of my horsemen had joined me, and we 
continued skirmishing until the arrival of my main body, to whom 


* Bernal Diaz says that it was built of stone and lime, and some ce- 
ment of so strong a nature, that nothing but tools of tron could have any 
effect on it. 
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I had sent orders to hasten their march. In our skirmishes we 
killed fifty or sixty of them, without receiving any injury, although 
they fought with great spirit and courage, but as we were on 
horseback, we of course had the advantage in the attack, and could 
retreat without danger. As soon as they perceived the approach 
of my main body, they withdrew, and left us the field of battle. 

They had scarcely gone when twoof my Zempoullan envoys 
came up, with several deputies from the province, who called 
themselves caciques. I was assured that these caciques had no 
share in what had happened, but that it was entirely owing to the 
inhabitants of some of the villages, who had acted without their 
knowledge. They said that they were sorry for their conduct, and 
would pay me for the horses which had been killed, and that they 
wished to become my friends and to treat me with hospitality. I 
thanked them, and passed the following night by the side of a rivu- 
let, a league from the field of battle, as it was late and my men 
were fatigued. Notwithstanding all their protestations I kept con- 
Sstantly on the watch, in the midst of my guards and centinels, both 
on foot and on horseback, until day-break, when I resumed my 
march, having made the best disposition in my power of my scouts, 
advanced guard, and main body. 

We had scarcely set out when we were met by the other two 
Zempoullan messengers, who were weeping, and informed me 
that they had been bound with an intention of being put to death, 
but had the good fortune to effect their escape in the night. I had 
hardly time to congratulate them on their safety, when I perceiv- 
ed a multitude of Indians well armed advancing, who after utter- 
ing a loud cry, immediately commenced the battle with a shower 
of arrows. 

I ordered my interpreters to remonstrate with them, but the 
more efforts I made to persuade them to peace, the more deter- 
mined they appeared to be to injure us. I then changed my mode 
of proceeding, and we began to defend ourselves. We fought 
the whole day until sunset, attacked on all sides by a hundred 
thousand men, and with only six cannons, five or six musquets, 
forty archers, and the thirteen horsemen who remained, we made 
great destruction among the enemy, without suffering any injury 
ourselves, except from fatigue and hunger. A proof that the God 
of armies fought for us, for without divine aid it was impossible 
that we should have escaped unhurt from the hands of such a nu- 
merous host, no less skilful than courageous. 

The next night I took post in a small tower containing some 
idols, and the following morning at day-break, leaving my artillery 
under a guard of two hundred men, and taking with me the cav- 
alry, one hundred infantry, and seven hundred Indians, I marched 
against the enemy before they had time to collect, burned five or 
six otf their villages, made prisoners of four hundred men and 
women, and returned to my camp without loss, though constantly 
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fighting on the retreat. Karly the next morning an assault was 
made upon my camp by the enemy, who amounted to upward of 
one hundred and forty-nine thousand men; they attacked us with 
such courage that some of them penetrated into the camp, and 
fought the Spaniards hand to hand. We defended ourselves with 
bravery, and God assisting us, in four hours we were intrenched 
and secured from danger in case of a new attack. 

Before day the next morning I quitted my intrenchments un- 
perceived by the enemy, with the horse, a hundred foot, and the 
Indians, and burned ten towns, one of which consisted of more 
than three thousand houses. Here I experienced an obstinate re- 
sistance, but as we fought for our religion, for your majesty’s ser- 
vice, and under the banners of the cross and the holy virgin,* 
God granted us a signal victory. We killed great numbers of 
them without losing any of our own men, but in the afternoon, 
finding-that the Indians were collecting their forces, I ordered a 
retreat, and we returned to our camp without loss. 

The next day several caciques sent deputations to me, with 
professions of repentance, and offers of submission, accompanied 
with presents of provisions and some feathers, which are highly 
prized by these people. I remonstrated with them on the base- 
ness of their conduct, but told them that I would notwithstanding 
forgive them and become their friend, if they were sincerely dis- 
posed to adopt a different one. The next day more than fifty, 
who appeared to be persons of distinction, came to my camp on 
pretence of bringing provisions, but in reality for the purpose of 
examining attentively its various parts and entrances. On receiv- 
ing information from the Zempoullans that these men were spies, 
I had one of them seized, unknown to the others, and taking him 
in private with my interpreters, threatened him with the severest 
punishment unless he confessed the truth. He acknowledged that 
Sintegalt the chief general of their country, was with his army 


* One of these standards, on which the Virgin was represented, is 
still preserved in the secretary’s office; the other exhibiting the cross, is 
in the church of St. Francis, at Mexico. 

+ This is the same officer who by Bernal Diaz is called Xicotinga the 
younger. He (Cortez) then inquired relative to the power of Xicotinga 
and the nature of his command. They informed him that the army now 
assembled consisted of the quotas brought by five chiefs, each of which 
was ten thousand men. These chiefs were Xicotinga the elder, father of 
the general, Maxicatzin, Chihimecatecle, Tepanaceca cacique of To- 
peyanco, anda cacique named Guexbein. Thus fifty thousand warriors 
were now ranged under the banner of Xicotinga, which was a white bird 
with the wings spread, resembling an ostrich. Each division of the troops 
had also its own marks of distinction. This we found to be the case, and 
that each cacique bore them in the manner of our nobility in Castile; al- 
though when we were first informed of it py our prisoners we disbelieved 
it-—B. Diaz, p. 97. 

A chief or general commanded the troops of the Tlascalans. The 
soldiers had in their quivers two arrows, on which were engraved the 
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concealed behind some hills in front of my camp; that it was his 
intention to attack me the following night, since the day was found 
to be unfavourable for that purpose, it being of the greatest im- 
portance that his men should be freed from the fear of the horses 
and the fire arms. He likewise added that Sintegal had sent them 
to examine the constructian of our camp, and to discover some 
means of surprising us, and burning our straw barracks. 

I had then another seized and interrogated, in a similar man- 
ner, who confirmed the account given by the first. After which 
five or six others were examined, whose answers were the same. 
I next ordered the hands of these fifty spies to be cut off, and sent 
them back to their general with this message: “ That either by 
night or day he or any of his men might see who we were.” I 
then strengthened my camp with some additional fortifications, 
and having stationed my sentries at their posts, remained on the 
watch ull sunset. In the dusk of the evening the enemy came 
down along the vallies, expecting by that means to approach near 
us without being perceived, in order by surrounding us, to be the 
better enabled to execute their design. Well informed of their 
movements, I thought it imprudent to await and permit them to 
approach, as under cover of the night they might succeed in burn- 
ing our camp. With this view I advanced to meet them with all 
my horse, in hopes to disperse, or at least prevent them from 
reaching the camp. I fell upon those who were nearest; as soon 
as they saw the horse they fled as fast and as silently as possible, 
secreting themselves behind some fields of grain, with which al- 
most the whole country was covered, abandoning the provisions 
which they had brought with them, in the full expectation of tak- 
ing us. The enemy having withdrawn I permitted my troops to 
rest for several days, during which I contented myself with mere- 
ly driving off, with my detached parties, those Indians who came 
to harrass us by skirmishing, or to intimidate us with their cries. 

Having recovered a little from our fatigues, I left my camp 
by night, after the first round, with a hundred foot, all the horse, 
and my Indian allies. I had hardly proceeded a league, when 
five of the horses fell, nor could we by any means compel 
them to goon. I then ordered them to be taken back as soon as 
possible, and continued my route, although all my men urged me 
to return, considering the accident as a sinister omen. I attack- 
ed several towns, in which we killed great numbers of Indians, 


names of their two ancient heroes; this was in order to perpetuate the 
names of those who had procured their liberty. When they were in pre- 
sence of the enemy, they discharged one of these arrows, and it was a 
point of honour to recover it, even at the risk of their lives. Their ob- 
ligation to regain this arrow was a spur to their valour, and an incentive to 
fall upon the enemy with intrepidity, of which they gave a striking proof 
at the siege of Mexico.—Cortas Americanas, di Conti Carli. 
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but were prevented from setting fire to the buildings, lest it should 
discover us to the people in the vicinity, and at length about day- 
break came to a city consisting of more than twenty thousand 
houses. Being taken by surprise, the men ran out into the streets 
unarmed and naked, as well asthe women and children. As I saw 
they could make no resistance, I began to ravage the place, when 
the chief men came to me, besought my pardon, and begged me 
not to injure them, requesting to be received as your majesty’s 
subjects, and my friends, promising in future to be wholly obe- 
dient to my orders. They then accompanied me to a fountain, 
and supplied me with provisions in abundance. I consented to 
make peace with them and returned to my camp, where I found 
my men in great apprehension for my safety, in consequence of 
the five horses having returned; but when they learned the vic- 
tory which God had been pleased to grant us, and the submission 
of a part of the province, they indulged themselves in the most ex- 
travagant demonstrations of joy. 

I acknowledge to your majesty that our fears were great on 
finding ourselves in the midst of an unknown country, surrounded 
by innumerable enemies, and without hope of assistance. Several 
times have I overheard parties of my soldiers compare me to 
Peter the Collier, who knew well enough where he was, but could 
not find the way to get out. Others considered me as a fool or a 
madman, whose schemes ought not to be encouraged, but that on 
the contrary it was absolutely necessary to quit me if I would not 
consent to accompany them and return by the shortest road. 
They even went so far as several times to press me to return, and 
I had great difficulty in persuading them to remain, by represent- 
ing to them that their services and their lives were due to your 
majesty; that the present object was to acquire for their sovereign 
the most important country in the world; that no Spaniard had 
ever yet incurred the disgrace of deserting his standard in so 
cowardly a manner; that farther, as good Christians it was their 
duty to fight the enemies of our holy faith, and by that means to 
merit a splendid recompense in the other world; and in this a de- 
gree of glory never before attained by any of the humanrace. I 
observed that God had manifestly fought for us, and that to him 
Lothing was impossible, which was apparent in our victories, in 
which so many of our enemies had been destroyed, without the 
lossof a single man on our part. I promised them your majes- 
ty’s favour if they continued faithful, and threatened them with 
the whole weight of your displeasure, in case of their disobe- 
dience and defection. By such remonstrances, and the allowance 
of a small advance of pay, I at length succeeded in restoring 
their courage and confidence, and have now brought them to do 
all that I could wish. 

At ten the next morning Sintegal, the captain general, ac- 
companied by fitty of the nobles, came to request me, in behalf 
of Magicatzin, governor-general of the republic, to receive them 
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as subjects of your majesty, and to grant them my friendship and 
forgiveness, for having attacked us, through ignorance of who 
we were. They observed that never having had a master, but 
living from time immemorial in a state of independence, free 
from the domination of Montezuma and his ancestors, who had 
subdued the whole world besides, and preferring toa state of 
vassalage the privations of the most necessary articles, such as 
salt and cotton, which were not produced in their country, they 
had thought it their duty to defend their liberty by all possible 
means; but since they perceived that neither their numbers, stra- 
tagcms, nor exertions could avail, they esteemed submission, pre- 
ferable to death, and the destruction of their families and habita- 
tions. 

I replied, that they had themselves been the cause of their 
own misfortunes; that I had come among them as a friend on the 
recommendation of the Zampoullans, and had sent them depu- 
ties to inform them of my intentions, and the pleasure it would 
give me to cultivate their friendship; that they had in the first 
place attacked me unexpectedly, whilst I was on my way in per- 
fect security; that they had afterwards endeavoured to deceive 
me by pretended repentance and false protestations; whilst at the 
same time they were making preparations to attack me anew when 
I expected it the least. In short, I reproached them with all the 
plots and treacheries which they had endeavoured to execute. I 
however accepted their submission, and the offer which they made 
me of their persons and property, since which they kave not de- 
ceived me in asingle instance, and I trust that hereafter they will 
prove good and faithful subjects. 

I remained six or seven days in my camp without quitting it, 
as I thought it not prudent to confide in people who had so fre- 
quently deceived me. They, however, requested me so earnestly 
to visit Tascalteca, where their caciques lived, that at length I 
yielded and proceeded to that capital which was about six leagues 
from my camp. I was surprised at its size and magnificence. 
It is longer and stronger than Grenada,® contains as many and as 
handsome buildings, and is much more populous than that city 
at the time of its conquest. It is also much better supplied with 
corn, poultry, game, fresh-water fish, pulse, and other excellent 
vegetables. ‘There are in the market each day thirty thousand 
persons, including buyers and sellers, without reckoning the mer- 
chants and petty dealers dispersed over the city. Inthis market 
may be bought every necessary of life, clothes, shoes, feathers of 
all kinds, ornaments of gold and silver, as well wrought as in any 
part of the world; various kinds of earthenware of a superior 


* « Grenada contained sixty thousand houses; when it was conquered 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, on the 6th of January, 1491. Allowing five 
persons to a house, Grenada must have contained three hundred thousand 
souls. — Lettre Americane. 
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quality to that of Spain, wood, coal, herbs and medicinal plants. 
Here are houses for baths, and places for washing and shearing 
goats; in short this city exhibits great regularity, and has a good 
police; the inhabitants are peculiarly neat and far superior to the 
most industrious of the Africans. ‘The territory of this republic 
is about eighty leagues in circumference; it abounds with fine val- 
leys, in a high state of cultivation, for no part of the ground is per- 
mitted to lie untilled. In its constitution it resembles those of Ve- 
nice, Genoa, and Pisa, as there is no chief invested with the su- 
preme authority. Mostof the caciques reside in the city; the la- 
bouring peasants are their vassals, they are nevertheless allowed 
to possess land in greater or less quantities. In time of war they 
all assemble, and the captain general arranges his plan for the 
campaign. Their government is conducted on the principles of 
justice, and they punish those who are convicted of crimes; for 
on a complaint which I made to Magiscatzin, the governor, of an 
Indian having stolen some gold from a Spaniard, a search was 
immediately instituted, and the thief, together with the article 
stolen, taken and brought to me, that I might determine his pun- 
ishment. I thanked them for their vigilance, but told them that I 
did not wish to execute justice upon their subjects in their own 
country, but preferred that the offender should be punished by 
their own laws. They were pleased with this mark of respect, 
and ordered the criminal to be conducted into the great market by 
the public crier, who there proclaimed his crime. After having 
done this he ascended a sort of stage, leaving the criminal at the 
foot, from whence he again recapitulated his offence, when the 
spectators immediately dispatched him with clubs. 

From the mest accurate information, this province contains 
abuut five hundred thousand inhabitants who are perfectly submis- 
sive to your majesty’s rule, as well as those of another small pro- 
vince adjoining it, called Guajozingo, which in its constitution re- 
sembles that of Tascalteca. 

Whilst I was yet at war with the Indians of Tascalteca, six 
caciques of high consideration, vassals of Montezuma, with a 
suite of two hundred persons at least, came in his name to acknow- 
ledge themselves your majesty’s subjects and to claim my friend- 
ship. They desired me to fix the tribute I wished them to pay, in 
gold, silver, precious stones, slaves, and pieces of cotton, assuring 
me that I might dispose as I pleased of all that they possessed, 
provided that I wou]d not enter their territories, which were bar- 
ren, and where, they were sorry to inform me, I should run great 
hazards and experience every kind of distress. ‘These ambassa- 
dors were with me almost the whole of the time during the war 
with the Tascaltecans, and saw what the Spaniards were capable 
of performing; they were also present when I granted peace to 
the people of that province, and witnessed the offers of the prin- 
cipal caciques. I perceived that they were not pleased with our 
reconciliation, and employed every method to embroil us, and in- 
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spire me with distrust. They told me that those caciques were 
rogues and traitors, who only sought to appease me in order to 
betray me with less danger. On the other side the Tascalte- 
cans cautioned me to be on my guard against these subjects of 
Montezuma, who had subjugated the country entirely by the 
means of craft andtreachery. This discord and mutual enmity 
appeared favourable to my plan of subduing them both, and I ac- 
cepted as a favourable omen, that passage of scripture which 
says, “ A kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to ruin.” 
I dissembled with both, thanked them for their advice, and always 
manifested the utmost confidence in each, whenever they spoke 
to me. 

After having been twenty-one days at Tascalteca, the am- 
bassadors of Montezima urged me to go to Cholula, which was 
six leagues distant, to learn the determination of their monarch, 
from some new envoys, and to be in a more convenient situation 
to negociate with him. I promised to go with them, and had even 
appointed the day, when the caciques of Tascalteca hearing of my in- 
tention, came to me, and with much solicitude conjured me not to 
go, for that a plot was formed to destroy me and my companions. 
They said that Montezuma had collected fifty thousand soldiers 
at Cholula, who had shut up the former road and opened a new 
one, W hich they had filled with holes, cultrops, and pointed stakes, 
in order to destroy or lame the horses. That they had also bar- 


ricadoed many of the streets, and had collected great quantities of 


stones on the tops of the houses, in order to throw them upon us 
when we had entered the city. To confirm these assertions they 
observed that the caciques of that city, though at so small a dis- 
tance, had never been to see me, whilst I had received visits from 
those of Guacincango which was much farther, and advised me 
to send for them, assuring me that they would refuse to come. I 
sincerely thanked them, and desired them to procure me messen- 
gers to send to these caciques, tocome to Tascalteca. They did 
as I desired them, and I despatched the messengers to Choluia, 
with an invitation to the caciques to visit me; acquainting them 
with my reasons for coming among them, and your majesty’s in- 
tentions. My envoys returned with two or three of the inhabi- 
tants, who informed me that their caciques were sick, and had 
sent them to know what I wanted. The Tascaltecans told me 


that this was a contemptuous answer, that these deputies were of 


the lowest order of the people, and that I ought by no means to 
set out until the caciques themselves should come to request me. 
In consequence of this information, I told the messengers that it 
was not to such men as them that I should communicate your 
majesty’s orders; that their caciques themselves would be too 
highly honoured in being made acquainted with them, and that if 
in three days, they did not appear to receive them, and submit 
themselves, I would come and attack them as rebels, and treat 
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them with the greatest rigour, whereas I would treat them with 
kindness if they fulfilled their duty. 

The next day almost all the caciques came, and said that 
their reason for not visiting me sooner was, that I was among 
their enemies, in whose territory they did not consider themselves 
secure. That they had no doubt of their enemies having endea- 
voured by false insinuations to prejudice me against them, but 
that when I came to their city, I should be convinced of their fi- 
delity and of the falsehood of such suggestions; that they sub- 
mitted themselves to your majesty, and from that time should con- 
sider themselves as your subjects; that they would always con- 
tinue so to be, and in every thing conform themselves to the or- 
ders which you should be pleased to signify to them. 

I resolved to go to Cholula with these caciques in order to 
be ina more favourable situation for pursuing my designs upon 
Montezuma, and lest a refusal should discover any timidity. 

The Tascaltecans were very sorry to see me adopt this re- 
solution. They repeatedly assured me that their enemies were 
deceiving me, and that as they had submitted to your majesty it 
was their duty to aid me, and share in my dangers. I desired 
them not to go with me as it would not be necessary: but my re- 
monstrances were to no purpose, for more than a hundred thou- 
sand effective men accompanied me within two leagues of the 
city, where with much difficulty, by entreaties and commands, I 
at length prevailed on them to return; except five or six thousand 
who continued with me. I halted at this distance, and passed the 
night by the side of a rivulet, in order to dismiss the greater part 
of this multitude, who I was fearful would commit some disor- 
ders, as well as to avoid entering the city by night. The nextday 
the inhabitants came to meet me, with trumpets and timbrels, and 
the priests of the several temples, clothed in their dresses of cere- 
mony and singing. In this manner they conducted us to very 
good quarters, where we were well accommodated, and supplied 
with provisions, though in a very moderate quantity. On the way 
I noticed some of the indications of treachery, which the Tascal- 
tecans had mentioned. I perceived that the great road was shut 
up, that another was opened, which were full of holes, that many 
of the streets were barricadoed, and that there were scitesof stones, 
on the roofs of the houses, which determined me to keep strictly 
onmy guard. 

At Cholula I found messengers from Montezuma, who had 
come to gain information of my intentions from those who hac 
been with me, and communicate it to their master. As soon as 
they had performed their commission, they returned, taking with 
them the most distinguished persons of the first embassy. 

For the three days succeeding my arrival, I could not but 
notice the little regard and attention that was paid me. I per- 
ceived that the respect of fhe citizens diminished daily, and that 
the caciques and chief men came to visit me but seldom. This 
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conduct began to excite my suspicions strongly, when an Indian 
of the country informed one of my interpreters, that the people 
of Cholula had sent their wives, children, and valuable effects, 
out of the city, and intended, in concert with the soldiers of Mon- 
tezuma, to attack us, and not suffer one of us to escape; but that 
if he would go with him he would save his life, and place him in 
security The interpreter disclosed the plot to D’Aguilar, who 
immediately made it known to me. On receiving this information 
I had one of the inhabitants privately seized and examined. He 
confirmed the account of the interpreter, and I determined to an- 
ticipate them by striking the first blow. With this view I sent 
for the principal caciques to come to me, pretending that I had 
a communication to make to them. I immediately had them shut 
up and closely guarded in a hall, and bidding those soldiers ~yho 
were near me be on the alert, I ordered them to attack all the In- 
dians who should be found in or near my quarters. | then mount- 
ed my horse, summoned my men to arms, and in less than two 
hours wholly defeated the plans of our enemies, after killing more 
than three thotsand of them. They had already occupied all the 
streets, and the troops were at the posts assigned them, but I had 
not much difficulty in defeating them, as they were taken by sur- 
prise, and I had used the precaution of securing their chiefs. I 
set fire to the towers and other strongs places, in which they had 
shut themselves. My quarters, which were very strong, I secured 
by a strong detachment, and employed but five hours in driving 
from street to street, and finally dispersing our numerous ene- 
mies, assisted only byfour hundred Zempoullans and five thousand 
Tascaltecans. 

On returning to my lodgings, I interrogated my prisoners, 
and asked them the reason of such treacherous conduct, they re- 
plied that it was wholly owing to the Mexicans, who had collected 
an army of fifty thousand men, at a league and a half from Cho- 
lula, and by menaces obliged them to join in the execution of 
their plot. They acknowledged that they had been misled, but 
promised that if I would release one or two of their caciques, 
they would go and recal the imhabitants, and bring back their fami- 
lies and effects, begging me to forgive them and grant them my 
friendship, promising in future to be loyal and faithful. After I 
had represented to them the baseness of their conduct, I ordered 
them all to be released, and the next day the city was repeopled, 
and as tranquil as if nothing had happened. In the course of fif- 
teen or twenty days, the markets and shops were as much fre- 
quented as usual, during which time I succeeded in reconciling 
the people of Tascalteca with those of Cholula. They had form- 
erly been iriends and allies, but Montezuma by negociations and 
presents had found the means of disuniting them. 
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The city of Cholula* consists of more than twenty thousand 
houses. Itis situated in a plain, well watered, highly cultivated, 
and abounding with corn and excellent pasturage, as is the case 
with all the lands in this part of the country. From time imme- 
morial the government of this state, like that of Tascalteca, has 
been independent. Its population is so numerous, that notwith- 
standing the most careful cultivation of the land, and its fertility, 
great numbers of the inhabitants suffer for want of bread, and 
beggars are numerous in every quarter. In general, they are bet- 
ter clothed than the Tascaltecans. Persons of distinction wear 
over their other garmenis cloaks, in fabric and trimming like the 
African mantles, but of a different shape. Since my contest with 
them I have had reason to be pleased with their submission to the 
ord*rs which I have given them in your majesty’s name, among 
the number of whose most faithful subjects, 1 believe they may 
hereafter be ranked. 

I spoke to the ambassadors of Montezuma, concerning the 
conspiracy at Cholula, and told them that I was not ignorant of 
their monarch’s having had a share in it; that it was extremely 
unworthy of so great a prince to offer me friendship by his am- 
bassadors, while at the same time he was plotting to destroy me 
by means of others, in order to excuse himself in case of failure, 
that since he had not observed his engagements with me, but had 
treated me with duplicity, | should hereafter change my conduct; 
that instead of going to visit him asa friend, and living in peace 
and harmony with him, as I had intended, I was now resolved to 
make a most bioody war upon him, and to lay waste and destroy 
whatever I could; that I was, however, sorry in being compelled to 
adopt such a course of proceeding, as I could have wished to have 
had him for a friend, and to have advised with him on all my un- 
dertakings. 

The ambassadors most solemnly averred that they were 
wholly ignorant of what had taken place, and did not believe that 
their master had the least concern therein. They begged me be- 
fore I declared war against him, to inform myself fully of the 
truth, and permit one of them to go and acquaint him, and return 
immediately. As the place of Montezuma’s residence was but 
twenty leagues from Cholula, I complied with their request, and 
allowed one of them to depart. At the end of six days he came 


* «¢ The city of Cholula much resembled Valladolid, being in a fertile 
plain, yery thickly inhabited; it is surrounded by fields of maize, pepper, 
and maguey. They had an excellent manufacture of earthenware, of three 
colours, red, black and white, painted in different patterns, with which 
Mexico and all the neighbouring countries were supplied, as Castile is by 
those of Talavera and Placencia. The city had at that time above a hun- 
dred lofty white towers, which were the temples of their idols, one of which 
was held in peculiar veneration. The principal temple was higher than 
that of Mexico, and each of these buildings was placed in a spacious 
court.—B. Diaz, p. 124. 
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oack accompanied by the nobleman who had been with the first 
embassy, and had returned. 

I received by them from Montezuma, a present of ten golden 
plates, five hundred pieces of cloth, many fowls, and a great quan- 
tity of a cer:ain liquor, which they make use of, called Panicap, 
made of maize, sugar and water. 

The ambassadors assured me from thei sovereign, that he had 
no share in the projected revolt of the Cholulans; that it was true 
the soldiers who garrisoned that city belonged to him, but that 
they were there, not in consequence of his orders, but a particular 
stipulation subsisting between them and the people of Cholula, 
which obliged thein to assist each other, and that in future his 
conduct should prove to me the sincerity of his professions. That 
he requested me, however, not to enter his territories, as the land 
was unproductive, and I should be in want of necessaries; but 
that on making my wishes known to him, he would with pleasure, 
immediately, send me whatever I desired. I answered the am- 
bassadors that I could not comply with their master’s request of 
not entering his dominions, as my duty obliged mc to render to 
your majesty, an accurate account of their sovereign and his pos- 
sessions. That I believed what he affirmed was true, but that he 
must permit me to satisfy myself of it in person, and that [ begged 
he would not attempt to obstruct my intention, as I should in that 
case be compelled to resort to measures injurious to him, which 
would ever be with me a subject of regret. 

When Montezuma found that I was determined to visit him, 
he sent a great number of persons to accompany me, at the same 
time declaring that nothing could give him greater pleasure. I 
had hardly entered his territories, when his people urged me to 
take a road, where they might with ease have destroyed me, judg- 
ing from the account I have since received of it, and the informa- 
tion of some Spaniards whom | sent that way. On this road 
there were so many openings, defiles, bridges, and difficult passes, 
as to have enabled them to execute their designs with perfect se- 
curity; but as God has ever, in a particular manner, from your 
earhest years, watched over whatever concerns a sovereign, in 
whose service the army and its commander were employed, he in 
his infinite goodness, discovered to us another passage, bad enough 
in truth, but much less dangerous than that which they wished 
us to pursue. 

Eight leagues from Cholula are two chains of very lofty 
mountains, the more remarkable from their tops being covered 
with snow in the month of August; one of them both by day and 
night, frequently emits volumes of fire, the smoke of which is 
forced up perpendicularly, with such violence, that the wind, 
though very strong in this elevated region, produces no change in 
its direction. In order to be able to give a more particular ac- 
count to your majesty of whatever is remarkable in this country, 
I selected ten of my companions for discoveries of this nature, 
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and directed them to attempt by all means to gain the summit of 
this mountain, in order to discover from whence the smoke pro- 
ceeded; but they found it impossible to reach the top from the 
extreme cold, the great quantity of snow, and the clouds of ashes 
which perpetually envelope it. They proceeded however, as far 
as possible, and whilst at the extreme point of their ascent, the 
smoke issued with so much noise and impetuosity, that it seemed 
as if the mountain was falling to pieces under them On their 
return they brought with them some snow and ice, substances 
very unusual in a country, situated in the twentieth degree of lati- 
tude, where the heat is very powerful. 

While my people were occupied in this research, they dis- 
covered a road, and on inquiring of their guides whether it led, 
they informed them that it was the most direct road to Chulua, 
and that the other by which the Mexicans wished to conduct us 
was extremely bad. 

On receiving this information the Spaniards followed the road 
to the height of land, which it crossed, and discovered from the 
loftiest point of this height the plain of Chulua, the great city of 
Temixtitlan, and the lakes of that province, of which I shall here- 
after give an account to your majesty. 

The detachment returned much pleased with having made 
this discovery. God only knows what joy I felt on this informa- 
tion; I told the ambassadors of Montezuma, who had been sent 
to accompany me, that I was resolved to take this road, which 
was nearer than the one they had recommended. They acknow- 
ledged that the road I had discovered was shorter and of less 
dificult travel than the other, but that their objections to taking 
it were that they should be obliged to pass through the territory 
of their enemies, the Indians of Guascingo, and that we should 
not be able among them, as in the dominions of Montezuma, to 
procure such necessaries as we wanted, but that since I was de- 
sirous of pursuing it, they would take measures for supplying us 
with provisions. 

I was fearful lest these ambassadors were preparing a snare 
for us, but as } had mentioned the road which I intended to take, 
J thougut it not prudcnt to iurn back, or change our course, as 
nothing was more to be apprehended than that a suspicion of our 
courage should be entertained. 

I accordingly left Choiula, and the same day proceeded four 
Jeagues to some hamlets in the province of Guascingo, where I 
was well received by the inhabitants, and presented with slaves, 
pieces of cloth, and gold, all in small quantities, but as much as 
their means would allow, for, as they belong to the Tascaltecan 
confederacy, and are confined to their own country by Montezu- 
ma, they are compelled to depend on their internal resources. 
‘which are very trifling. 


(To be continued. ) 
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RURAL ECONOMY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘© Lebanon shall be turned into a fruitful field.” 
Isaiah xxix, 17. 


Western Plaister.—The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. 
Peter Lorillard, dated ‘* New York, 25th March 1817.” Before we pre- 
sent it to the reader, we shall just remark that we have seen another let- 
ter from a gentleman in South Carolina, who put a ton of plaister from 
Manlius (N. Y.) on a piece of ground, near the seaboard, where Nova 
Scotia plaister had produced no effect. The result in this instance far 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 


Mr. Lori.varp says, about six years ago, I bought a plais- 
ter of a black cast, similar to our western plaister, and had it put 
on an exhausted piece of land near salt water, which had been 
sown with red clover. I found the clover had grown so rank 
that it all lodged) The experiment was only tried on one-half 
of the field, and several years after French and Nova Scotia 
plaister of different colours were tried on the remainder of the 
field, which had not the same effect; this plaister, when ground, 
had the smell of lime. Last summer I tried several experiments 
to ascertain whether some substitute might not be found for 
manure, near salt water; the result of the experiments was as 
follows: in the first place, I prepared a mixture of ground char- 
coal, plaister, and slaked lime, which answered every purpose. 
I next ascertained that lime would answer very well in the 
fall, and plaister in the spring. I also ascertained that plaister 
and horn shavings, which the plaister dissolved in about fifteen 
minutes, answered very well for cabbage, and esturcheons, but 
not for grass, wheat, corn, or potatoes. It appears that the 
mixture of plaister and lime has the following effect: part of the 
sulphuric acid in the plaiste7, is separated from it, and joins with 
the slaked lime, and discharges the carbonic acid which it has 
imbibed; a portion also of the sulphuric acid decomposes a por- 
tion of the carbon in the charcoal, and thus becomes a manure. 
It cannot be possible that the muriatic acid is contained in the 
salt vapour. I have ascertained by experiment, that plaister is 


very well adapted to lands at a distance from salt water, but will 
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not answer on lands near salt water. I have also ascertained, 
that lands both adjoining and at a distance from salt water, con- 
tain muriatic acid. There are some farms at Horseneck, ad- 
joining the salt water, on which plaister answers very well. The 
true cause why plaister is not suited to land near the salt water, 
yet remains concealed. Professor Davie mentions a farm in 
England to which plaister was very well adapted, but which would 
not be benefited by sulphurate of lime. I have found soils in 
this country, which would do either with or without plaister; the 
sulphurate of lime being contained in each. 


Cauliflowers.—Instead of cutting off the whole head of a 
cauliflower, leave a part, of the size of a goose-berry, and all the 
leaves: second, and even third, heads will be formed, and thus 
they may be caten for two or three months; when, at present, by 
cutting the head completely off, the bed of the cauliflowers are 
gone in two or three weeks. They should be planted in good 
moist ground and treated in the same manner as celery. 

Strawberries.—Laying straw under strawberry plants, keeps 
the roots moist and the berries clean; and they grow larger with 
less watering. 

Liquors—To give malt spirit the flavour of good brandy: 
into two quarts of malt spirit, put three ounces anda half of 
powdered charcoal, and four ounces of rice; shake it every day 
for fifteen days, then filter it through paper. 

Cows.—Lord Romney has shown that parsnips caused cows 
to produce abundance of milk, and they eat them as free as they 
do oil cake.--Land 71. an acre, in Guernsey, is sown with pars- 
nips to feed cattle, and the milk is like cream. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes may be produced a month earlier by 
putting them in a warm place early in the spring, allowing the 
shoots to grow an inch or two, and then planting them, leaving 


the shoot nearly above the surface. 
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Lupenella.—T he following account of this valuable grass, is 
contained in a late letter from the secretary of the treasury of 
the United States, to the acting governor of Georgia. 

I have lately received from our consul at Leghorn in Italy, 
a parcel of the Lupenella seed, which is represented as the finest 
grass cultivated in that country, for the quantity and richness of 
the hay; the preference felt for it by all animals, and its fertiliz- 
ing effects upon the land in which it is cultivated. In Italy it is 
sown in March and October—it is cut with a sickle to avoid 
shaking off the blooms, bound up in bundles of 7lbs, and fed to 
working beasts without grain, as it is sufficiently nutritive of 
itself. 

Three years cultivation of this grass, enriches the fioorest 
land so much, that two successive and abundant erofis of grain 
are produced without manure.— This is the account which I have 
received of it from Mr. Appleton, the consul. As it succeeds 
in Italy, there is every reason to believe that it will succeed in 
Georgia. The quantity I have sent you, will enable you to fur- 
nish several of your acquaintances with enough to put them in 
stock of it, and thereby multiply the chances of success. It is 
sown I presume broad cast, but drills will be more productive 
for seed. I am convinced that when sown for hay it ought to be 
sown thick, as a certain means of keeping the crab grass under. 
When it is mowed, it may run some risk of assault from this 
formidable adversary, but that danger I am persuaded will be 
diminished by the thickness of the Lupenella. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—TO MYRA 


UnsEEN by every human eye, 
In the recessess of my breast 
I listened to the syren Hope, 
And dreamt my lot past mortals blest— 


Not thine the fault that this vain heart, 
To love thy hallowed self should dare;— 
For love will dare presume to hope, 


Where coward Reason would despair— 
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POETRY. - 


No niggard share of joys was mine, 
In journeying through this vale of tears— 
Yet, cherish’d memory holds not one, 


Dear as when Hope o’ertowered my fears— 


Yes, Myra, yes, the happiest hours, 
I’ve known on earth, I owe to thee— 
You taught me Virtue to adore, 
You taught me what I ought to be. 


And now, when every chance is flown, 
When garner’d hopes I must resign— 
I think with pleasure on thee still, 
*T was Virtue’s wish, to wish thee mine. 


Three anxious years I fondly strove, 
Thy heart’s sweet confidence to gain— 
And though no wandering thought I knew, 
My recompense was cold disdain. 


Then, Fare-thee-well, unfeeling maid! 
And every earthly bliss be thine— 
Thy worth, Oh! may thy partner know, 

His loye—can never equal mine. 


May calm Content thy dwelling make, 
Serenely sweet, her blest abode— 

May Temper, Manners, Feeling, Sense, 
Conspire to cheer life’s chequer’d road. 


And if revolving -years should bring, 
One sorrow to that bosom dear— 

If ingrate Love that heart should wring, 
To which I gave Affection’s tear, 


Oh! grant me Heaven, this fervent prayer, 
That in the grave I then may lie— 

My tortured Reason could not beaz, 
Those tears I had not power to dry. 























X. Y. Z. 
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SONG. 1 i if : 
A new pantomine was lately produced at Covent Garden, founded 
on the name at least of ‘* Whittington and his cat.”” The child’s story has 
been strictly adhered to, till the transformation of Whittington into Harle- 
quin, after which there is the usual train of pursuits, tricks, and escapes, 
which we expect in this species of drollery. The contriver has made | | He ld 
good use of the fashionable taste of a jaunt to Paris, and this affords admi- i 
rable scope for several humorous exhibitions at Dover, Calais, the gate of 
St. Denis, the Pont Neuf, and the Boulevard. The following is a neat 
epigramatic song, which, we think, may be traced to one of the writers of 
Horace wn London. 


Now’s the time to change our clime, ip 
Commerce shuts his day-book, 
Trade forgets his book of debts, 
Pleasure opes his play-book. | 
Age throws off his winter cough, Mitt 
Gout forgets his flannel; | 
Small and great at Dover wait, 
To cross the British channel. al 














London now is out of town, 
Who in England tarries? ‘i 
Who can bear to linger there, 
When all the world’s in Paris? | 


Jockies, Jews, and parlez-vous, 
Courtezans and Quakers, 
Players, Peers, and Auctioneers, 4 
Parsons, Undertakers, | 
Modish airs from Wapping stairs, 
Wit from Norton Falgate, 
Bagatelle from Clerkenwell, | hay 
And elegance from Aldgate. a 
London now, &c. 


a; ee 


City dames the rage inflames, 'y 

(They know how to time it) Hi. 
Mrs. Sims is full of whims, | it 
And hates our foggy climate. | 
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POETRY. 


Mrs, Grill is very ill, 
Nothing can improve her, 
Unless she sees, the Thuilleries, 
And waddles through the Louvre. 
London now, &c. 


La! who is that, with monstrous hat, 
Her parasol who handles? 

’Tis Mrs. Flame, the Borough dame, 
Who deals in tallow candles. 

Nay, Goody, pray don’t turn away, 
These Mounseers do not trust ’em, 

Whene’er we meet in Tooley-street, 
I promise you my custom. 

London now, &c. 


Prudence chides, Folly guides, 
We know which to mind most; 
And fairly bid, as Boney did, 
The devil take the hindmost:! 
Thus we dance, through giddy France, 
And when we find the fun done, 
The piper pay, and march away 
With empty purse to London. 
London now, &c. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tom meets his friend, and strait complains 
In very sad and doleful strains: 

“ Ah, Jack, what must [ do? 
My swectheart’s wed! the seamstress fair; 
Eternal grief must be my share! 

You smile—but it’s too true! 


“ But nothing mads me worse than t’ see 
Who the man is she’s chang’d for me; 
A Barber on my soul!”’ 
“ You fool,” says Jack, “ What makes you mourn’? 
Pray, whither should the Needle turn 
If not unto the Pole?” 
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POETRY. 





BOTTATOR ET LINEATOR LOQUITUR. va 
(Explanation of the Plate.) 


Waart signifies the sculptor’s fame, 





Or glory of a painter’s name! 

All that an Angelo can give 

Towards making the dull marble live, 
Is, after many a year, at length 

To clothe it with Herculean strength, 
And show each muscle to the eye : 
In all its ponderous symmetry. } 
I scorn the art that merely traces, 
By worn out rules, old-fashioned graces; Hh 
Or deals alone in tints to charm, He 
Though they were Titian’s, rich and warm; 
{ know that I can do much more i 
Than artist ever did before; | 
With but a Dor and eke a Line, rf 
In every shape and act I’l] shine. | 

{ want no muscles,—no, not I, 
To give my figures energy; 

[ want no colours to express 

A female face; I want no dress 
To fall before or gird around. 





Their naked dames, let fools adore ’em, 

And hang their curtains up before ’em: | 
My forms their every part reveal, | 
For they have nothing to conceal, | 
They show their all to every eye, 

Nor wake the blush of modesty. 





How gaily in the dance they meet, 
Without the plague of hands or feet; 
Without a finger, at their ease, 

Give and return the tender squeeze: 
You'll see them breathe without a lung, 
And say soft things without a tongue: 
Nay, feel the power of Cupid’s dart. 


Without that silly thing, a Heart. # 
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POFTRY. 


As lordly topers they can shine, 
Without a paunch to hold their wine; 
Without a Skin, or Flesh, or Bone, 
They do all that by man is done. 

He’s mad, the well bred artist cries, 


These are impossibilities! 





Mad as he is with all your pride, 
Just turn your haughty eyes aside, 
Unfold the page, and there you’!l view 
That ail which I have told is true. 
Then masters of all ages, yield, 





And leave me master of the field: 

Lick clean at once, your gaudy palettes, 
And cease to drive your clattering mallets: 
Go, hide your heads, while thus I shine 


ProFessor of the Dor and Liner! 
Ackerman Rep. 


LOVE. 


Love’s wings were never made to soar, 
Among the busy haunts of care; 

Where Discord dwells he shuns the door. 
For Love can find no music there. 


Where Pleasure reigns, he passes by, 
Or hovers fearful o’er the train, 
For if his bow be moisten’d there, 
*T will ne’er be strung aright again 


The rural cot, the shady grove, 

t The mossy bank, and silent glen, 

Are still the soft retreats of Love, 
From malice far, and far from men 


The little urchin there can see, 
His victims loitering as they go, 
Can mark in some the signs of glee, 
In others mark the signs of wo. 
















































POETRY. 


Yo these he cries, “ Your moments short, | 
How wisely ye devote to joy, he 
With sacred sweets ye idly sport, Lg 

How soon those plunder’d sweets will cloy.”’ , 

' 


To those “I find my arrows here, 
Have pierc’d the mark with surer aim; 
The wound is deep that draws a tear, 
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Weep on, weep on, it feeds the flame.” 
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How true the maxims time will prove, 
When transient passion is decay’d; 
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But oh! the tears of constant love 
Will ever be with bliss repaid. 
ORLANDO 


TO MARY. 


Lert not the yawning grave receive | 
The victim of Affection’s pow’r, 

Without one pitying word’s reprieve, | 
To sooth his last, his dying hour. 


The puny love that seeks return, 

Is selfish when compared with mine: 
I only ask that on my urn 

My name may be inscribed with thine. 


Canst thou so small a boon deny, 
The slave of unrequitted love? 
Couldst thou, unmoved, behold me die, 
Nor let me thy forgiveness prove? 


Oh! no—thy soul of every grace, sl 
Of every Virtue is the seat; ut 

And Nature when she stamp’d thy face, 
Proclaimed thee Pity’s soft retreat. 


Speak then the heav’nly word, “ Forgive,” 
And life, unmurmuring, I resign; 
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POETRY. 


Best pleased *twere so—for whilst I live, 
I should but hourly more be thine. 
June \st, 1817. 


GIBBON AND VOLTAIRE. 


In the last Pilgrimage of Childe Harold, lord Byron introduces the 
residence of Gibbon and Voltaire, and draws the characters of these cele- 
brated men, with a skilful pencil. 


Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes, 
Of names which unto you bequeathed a name; 
Mortals who sought and found by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame: 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim, 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which could call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven, again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign no more than simile 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 

A wit as varlous—gay, grave, sage or wild— 

Historian, bard, philosopher combin’d; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: but his own 

Breath’d mest in ridicule,—which, as the wind 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,— 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 

The lord of irony,—that master-spell, 

Which strung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear; 

And doomed him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 


POETRY. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO E A. 





On the attainment of her eighteenth year. 


Tuy youthful charms, evince in early hour, 

The budding beauties of a future flow’r; 

When time shall thrice thy present years have told, 
And summer friends, pronounce thee growing old; 
Then, though the roses of thy cheeks be flown, 
And all the graces of thy youth be gone, 

Thou still shalt please; thy pure and gentle heart 
Shall glow alone, when lesser charms depart; 

As when the sun, his drooping splendour laves, 
At time of eve, beneath the western waves, 

And though his glory sinks conceal’d from view, 
His mid-day beams absorb’d, in twilight dew, 
Yet still the welkin, streak’d with gold remains, 
And every cloud his brilliant tinge retains; 

So, thy Affection shall, in life’s last stage, 
Charm, when thy sun of beauty sets in age. 


ADOLPHUS. 


SERENADE. 


Suggested by the music of Cherubini’s trio “* Non mi negate, no.”’ 


Steal from the window, dear, 
Beneath the dark trees plumy, 

And crossing once by the moon-light clear, 
Look down the garden to me. 


Far strikes thy shape away, 
And shows thee a refin’d one; 
Thy step is like the air we play, 
Thon lovely, frank, and kind one. 
L. Hunr. 


THE S(IMILE OF A BEAUTIFUL NIGHT. 
Literally translated from Homer. 


As when around the moon the stars appear 
Loveliest in heaven, and all is hush’d and clear, 
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POETRY. 


When mountain-tops, and uplands, bask in light, 
And woods, and all th’ etherial depth of night 
Seems open’d back to heav’n, and sight is had 
Of all the stars, and shepherd’s hearts are glad; 
So many, ’twixt the ships and river, shone 
The Trojan fires in front of Ilion. 

L. Hunt. 


STANZAS. 


From the Persian of Harrutt.* 


Yes, I’m a lover, and my state 

Is thus forlorn and desolate, 

This is the mark of my sad fate, 
The only boast I bring: 


That I have griev’d for years on years, 
With pallid cheeks and rosy tears, 
Until this grief at length appears 

My autumn and my spring. 


When banish’d from my charmer’s sight, 

My sighing heart knows no delight; 

This through the darkness of my night, 
Is all the torch I have. 


When she whose form the rose outvies, 
With dimpled cheeks, and laughing eyes, 
Sees love-lorn Hairuti she cries, — 
‘‘ This is my humble slave.” I, 


ee 


TO BIBO. 


Although you’ve drain’d oceans on truth you ne’er fell, 
For instead of a cask, it lies deep in a well. 
QUEVEDO. 


* This name signifies “ mad with love.” —Ed. P. F. 































POETRY. 


TOM PAINE. 


The following lines were repeated by Burns at oue of those convi- 
vial meetings, where the unfortunate poet forgot 


‘* The troubles of life in the regions of wit.” 


The request being entirely unexpected, the verses are to be consid 
ered as an extemporaneous elfusion. 


WHEN Paine arrived at inmost hell, 
Apolyon shook him by the hand,-- 

And said, “ my Thommy art thou well?” 
At which he made a frightful stand. 


He put him in a furnace red, 
And on him barr’d the door, 

L——d, how the devils shook their head, 
‘Lo hear my Thommy roar! 


ene 


TOWN AND COUNTRY—BY CAPTAIN MORRIS. 
In London I never knew what to be at, 
Enraptur’d with this, and transported with that; 
I’m wild with the sweets of variety’s plan, 

And life seems a blessing too happy for man. 


But the country, Lord bless us, sets all matters right, 
So calm and composing from morning till night; 

Qh! it settles the stomach when nothing is seen 

But an ass on a common, a goose on a green. 


In London how easy we visit and meet, 

Gay pleasure’s the theme, and sweet smiles are our treat: 
Our mornings, a round of good-humour’d delight, 

And we rattle in comfort and pleasure all night. 


In the country how pleasant our visits to make, 
Through ten miles of mud for formality’s sake, 
With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a fog, 
And no thought in our heads but a ditch or a bog. 


In London, if folks ill together be put, 
A bore may be roasted, a quiz may be cut.— 

In the country, your friends would feel angry and sore, 
Call an old maid a quiz, or a parson a bore 
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POETRY. 


In the country, you’re nail’d like a pale in your park, 

To some stick of a neighbour cramm’d into the ark; 

Or if you are sick, or in fits tumble down, 

You reach death ere the doctor can reach you from town. 


I’ve heard how that love in a cottage is sweet, 
When two hearts in one link of soft sympathy meet; 
I know nothing of that, for alas! I’m a swain 

Who require (and I own’it) more links to my chain. 


Your jays and your magpies may cijatter on trees, 
And whisper soft nonsense in groves if they please; 
But a house is much more to my mind than a tree, 
And for groves—Oh! a fine grove of chimnies for me. 


In the evening you’re screw’d to your chairs fist to fist, 
All stupidly yawning at sixpenny whist, 

And though win or lose, its as true as its strange, 
You’ve nothing to pay—the good folks have no change. 


But for singing and piping, your tine to engage, 
You’ve cock and hen bulfinches coop’d in a cage, 
And what music in nature can make you so feel 
Asa pig in a gate stuck, or knife-grinder’s wheel? 


1 grant if in fishing, you take much delight, 

In a punt you may shiver from morning to night, 

And though blest with the patience that Job had of old, 
The devil a thing will you catch but a cold. 


Yet its charming to hear, just from boarding-school come 
A hoyden tune up an old family strum, 

She’ll play ‘God save the King,’ with an excellent tone 
With the sweet variation of * Old Bob and Joan.” 


But what though your appetite’s in a weak state, 

4 pound at atime they will put on your plate, 

Its true, as to health you’ve no cause to complain, 
For they’ll drink it, God bless ’em, again and again. 


Then ip town Iet me live, and in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I; 
If I must have a villa, in London to dwell, 

Ohi give me the sweet city shade of Pall-Mall. 



































LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


FrAncE.—The Journal des Savans, which first appeared in 1665, and 
was continued without interruption to 1792, when it was stopped, has re- 
cently been revived under the patronage of the king, who has committed 
the direction of it to the chancellor and several learned members of the 
institute. We have been politely favoured with a few of the first numbers, 
from which we shall occasionally translate an article. The following new 
works are announced. 


History of Legislation, by count Pastorel, peer of France, member oi 
the institute. Paris, 4 vols. $vo. 

A new edition of La Harpe’s Lyceum. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Complete works of Masillon. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Minor Poetry, or a Didactic Essay (in verse) on the kinds of verse nol 
mentioned by Boileau in his Artof Poetry; by M. P. I. B. Chaussard. 

A new edition of Brumoy’s Greek Theatre. 

A new translation of Pausanias, by M. Clavier. 

Memoirs of Dangeau, published by M. de Genlis; who has added a 


notice of Dangeau, a discourse on the manner of writing memoirs, notes, 
Nc. 4 vols. 8vo. 


A Summary of Military Events, or an Historical Essay on the Cam- 
prigns from 1799 to 1814, by M. le compte Mathieu Dumas, 4 vols. 8vo. 


The Monuments of France, chronologically arranged, by M. Alex. de 
la Borde. 


The Jews in the 19th century; or, considerations on their condition, 
civil and political, in Europe, followed by biographical notices of those J ews 
who have distinguished themselves in the sciences and the arts, in ancient and 
modern times; by M. Bail. 

A Letter to M***** Counsellor of state to S. M. the king of Saxony, 
ona work entitled, ‘* The Jews in the 19th Century.”’ 

The Reply and Commentary of M. Bail on the Observations of M. de 
Cologna, on a work entitled “‘ The Jews,” Xc. ut supra. 

A Classical Treatise on Literature; by C. L. Grandperret, professor 
of rhetoric. 2 vols. 12mo. 

An Historical View of the State and Progress of Literature since 1789, 
by Marie-Joseph Chenier. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Zion, or the Wonders of the Holy Mount, a poem in three parts; by 
I. I. Boucharlat. 

The Backbiter, a comedy in three acts, in verse, by Et. Gosse, repre- 
sented at the French theatre, &c. pp. 92. 


Grrmany.—The German literati seem to be chiefly employed 00 the 
classics. Among other works, we find the following: Platons Leben, &c. 
Essay on the Life and Writings of Plato, intended as an introduction to 
the Platonic Philosophy; by F. Ask, Leipsic, 1816. 

Conjectaneorum in Aristophanem, lib. ii. by C. Reisig. 

Tacitus, &. The works of Tacitus translated into German, by C. de 
Strombeck. 
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Collectanea iiteraria, siue conjecturce in Altium, Diomedem, Lucilium, 
Lydum, Nonnium, Ovidium, Plautum, &c. quibus accedit disputatio de lin- 
gue grace pronuntiatione; by C. J. Reuss. 


Mithridates, &c. Mithridates, or the General Knowledge of Languages, 
with the Lord’s Prayer in five hundred dialects; by J. C. Adelung, with 
Supplements by J. 5. Vater. 3 vols. Berlin, 1816. 


Vermischte nachrichten, &c. Miscellaneous observations, historical 
and literary, published by J. G. Mensel. These observations are extrac- 
ted from the papers of the late M. Bretschneider, and comprise a number 
of anecdotes of the empress Maria Theresa, the emperors Joseph LI, and 
Leopold II, the minister Kaunitz, d’ Alembert, &c. 


Commentatio de ertremt Odyssew parte (Homero abjudicanda); auc- 
tore Fr. Aug. C. Spohn. 1816. 8vo. pp. 263. Mr. Spohn contends that 
the twenty-jourth book 23 the Odyssey, and the seventy-four last verses of 
the twenty-third, were not written by Homer, but were composed in an 
ave subsequent to that of the great poet. This opinion was maintained by 
some of the ancient grammarians, and there are some MSs. of the Odys- 
sey which conclude with v. 296, lib. 23. (w) 


"AWaTiot AExTeoIo TaAaiod Iscudy ixovTo. 


Begebenhetten, &c. The adventures of captain Golownin, a prisoner 
in Japan, in 1811, 1812, 1813, translated from the Russian, by C. J. 
Schulz. 


IraLty.—Le Bellezze di Milano, &c. Pictorial Beauties of Milan 
and the environs. 


Saggia di Storia Veneta, &c. Abridgment of the History of Venice: 
by Ant. Buttura. 


Iscriziom Cinesi, &c. Chinese Inscriptions of Canton. 
Elementi di Elettrometria, &c. Elements cf Animal Electricity; by 
M. Ainoretti. 


Sull’s Angina, &. Memoirs on the Croup and on sudden death; by 
M. Giov. Zecchinelli. 


La Prattica del distillatore, &c. The Art of Distilling, by Landri- 
anl. 

Memoria Sulla Schivitu, &c. On the Slavery of the Negroes; by M. 
Zambelli. 


Malta antica, &c. Uistory of Malta, its antiquities, monuments, &c. 
by the prelate commander Onorato bress. Rome, 1816. 


Porphyrwus ad Marcellam; grece: invenit et interpretatus est Aug. 
Maius. <Aceedit ejusdem Porphyrii poeticum fragmentum Medeolani, ty- 
pis regis, 1816. 

Philonis Judeide virtute ejusque partibus liber; greece: invenit et in- 
terpretatus est Aug. Matus. Praeponitur dissertatio, cum descriptione libro- 
rum adhuc incognitorum Philonis. Accedunt partes nonnullz Chronici in- 
editi Eusebii Pamphili, &c. Mediolani, typis regiis, 1816. 


Great Brrrarn.—Mr. Nichols has published two volumes of I]lus- 
trations of Literary History, consisting of authentic Memoirs, and original 
letters of eminent persons, and intended as a sequel to his Literary Anec- 
dotes. 
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An easy practical introduction to English Cormposition, and to the 
tasteful reading of Poetry, will soon issue from the press, under the title of 
sop modernised and moralised. 


Sir William Gell has nearly ready for publication, the Itinerary of 
the Morea, in a small octavo volume, with a map. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt has a volume of new Poems in the press. 


The author of Letters from Paris in 1802-3 is printing, in an octavo 
volume, Two Tours to France, Belgium, and Spa; one in the summer of 
1771, the other in 1816. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
are printing in five octavo volumes. 


T. Forster, jun. Esq. will soon publish, Catullus, with English notes, 
n aduodecimo volume. 
J.J. Park, Esq. is preparing a Treatise on the Law of Dower. 


The Rev. F. A. Cox, will soon publish a work on Female Scripture 

Biography; with an essay, showing what christianity has done for women: 

also a second edition, with considerable alterations, of bis Life of Melanc- 
thon. 


Mr. Gifford’s new edition of Juyenal will form two octavo volumes, 
and is expected to appear early in March. 

In a short time will be published, Placide, a translation of Madame 
Genlis’ interesting work, les {}attuecas, by Mr. Jameison. 

Mr. Charles Mills has in the press, an History of Mohammedanism; 
or, a View of the Religious, Political, and Literary y Annals of the Disci- 
ples of the Arabian Prophet. No work of the kind has hitherto ap- 
peared. 


Sir James Mackintosh’s History of Great Britain, from the epoch of 
the English to that of the French revolution, is, we are assured, in consi- 
derable progress, and will not exceed four volumes in quarto. We are 
glad to observe that he acknowledges the receipt of many valuable docu- 
ments, and we hope every aid will be afforded to enable him to render his 
work perfect in point of materials. 


Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary, by Richard Bright, 
M. D. are printing in une volume quarto, with engravings. 


An Historical Account of the Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by 
the late John Leyden, M. D. enlarged and continued, together witha 
view of the present state of that Continent, are announced by Hugh Mur- 
ray, Esq. 

Mr. Walter Scott, whose literary productions inverse fill eleven large 
volumes, (over and above his ill-omened W aterlov,) and whose original or 
annotated prose works exceeds fifty volumes, has announced a new His- 
tory of Scotland, from the earliest records to the year 1745, m three vo- 
lumes octavo. 


Proposals are in circulation for publishing by subscription, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosop hy, dedicated to the 
gentlemen who liave been his pupils, by John Prior Esthin, LL.D. com- 
prising—Moral Philosophy; Personal Morality; Social Morality; the 
British Constitution; Divine Morality; Public Worship; Religious Es 
tablishments. 
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io4 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Mrs. Anne Plumptre is engaged in writing an account of her Resi- 
dence in Ireland in 1814 and 15: it will consist of a quarto volume, em- 
bellished wiih a portrait of the authoress, from a picture by Northcote, 
and with several engravings of remarkable scenery in Ireland, from origi- 
nal drawings. 


A Series of Letters is preparing for publication, written by Philip 
Dormer, earl of Chesterfield, to Mr. Arthur Stanhope, relative to the edu- 
cation of Philip, the late earl. 


The System of Mechanical Philosophy, by the late Dr. John Robison, 
LL.D. with notes and illustrations, comprising the most recent discoveries 
in the Physical Sciences, by David Brewster, LL.D. F. R. S. E. will soon 
appear, in four volumes octavo, with numerous plates. 


A volume is preparing by a Mr. Churchill, of Corrections, Additions, 
and Continuations to Dr. Rees’ great Cyclepedia. This may be attempt- 
ed without impeaching the fidelity, skill, or care of the learned editor; be- 
cause time itself will render such corrections needful; and perhaps no man 
is so well qualified as himself to correct his own vast work in a supplemen- 
tary volume, if his health fortunately permitted. 


There are at Petersburgh fourteen printing houses, of which three 
belong to the Senate, the Synod, and the War-office. The others belong 
to the academies, or to individuals; one prints in the Tartar language; 
another prints music. There are thirteen foreign booksellers; and about 
thirty Russians. There are also reading rooms. 


Denmark.—The valuable parchment MSS. which once formed part ot 
the library of Baron Lehn—namely Sallust, Livy, and Cicero’s Orations— 
have been described by Professor Birger Thorlacius, in his tract entitled 
Tres Codices pergamini auctorum Latinorum, ex Bibliotheca Kaas Lehni- 
ana in Lallandia. According to this author, the Sallust contains Cata- 
line’s conspiracy, and the Jugurthan war; and the copy dates about the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. It is in fine 
preservation, and is comprised in sixty-one quarto leaves. The second 
MS., is in one hundred and seventy-two leaves, small quarto, contains the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium of the date of the thirteenth century, and is of 
French penmanship.—The Rahetorica forms the text, and is accompanied 
by a vocabulary of rhetorical synonyms. The third is a finely executed 
MS. copy of Valerius Maximus, and appears to have been written in Ger- 
many, in the fourteenth century. 


A clergyman of Iceland, named Johnson, has recently translated the 
Paradise Lost, of Milton, into Icelandic verse. 


UnitEp States.—Vol. 6 of Hall’s Law Journat has just been pub- 
lished. Price 5 dollars. 


H. Hall has published an account of the Mineral Waters of Ballston 
and Saratoga, with engravings, by Dr. Meade. Price 2 dollars. 


Vol. xxxii. part 2, of the American edition of Rees’ Cyclopedia has 
appeared. 


A Novel, by a young lady of Virginia, is advertised in New-york, to 
be printed by subscription. 

Judge Cooper proposes to resume the publication of his Emrortum, a 
valuable repository of useful information, which deserves public patronage 


in no ordinary degree. Subscriptions will be received at The Port Folio 
office. 
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Francis Nichols has in the press, a second edition of T'ytler’s Histo- 
ry, with notes. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, after quietly meet- 
ing, at leisure hours, for many years, have commenced the publication of 
a Journal, which, without any ostentation or parade, promises to add no 
inconsiderable augmentation to that branch of knowledge, in which it 1s 
to be classed. The first number contains a description of six new species 
of the genus Firola, observed by MM. Le Sueur and Peron in the Medi- 
terranean sea. By C. A. Le Sueur.—An account of a North American 
quadruped, supposed to belong to the genus Ovis, by George Ord.—A 
description of seven species of American fresh-water and land shells, not 
noticed in the systems, by Thomas Say. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Internal Navigation.—The president and managers ef the Schuylkill 
Navigation Company have laid before the public a powerful appeal, on the 
subject of the interests which have been committed to their charge. The 
name of Cadwallader Evans, the president of the company, is a sufficient 
pledge for the accuracy of the statements which are thus submitted, and 
we shall adopt them implicitly. We take the earliest opportunity to ex- 
tend a knowledge of this new source of wealth, as widely as our means ad- 
mit; because, with one of the ablest writers of the present day, we rank it 
among our first duties to give publicity to every scheme of practical utility 
that affects the interests of any considerable class of the community,— 
however insignificant it may appear in the eyes of mere literati or politi- 
cians. We are convinced that the project to which the public attention 
is now invited, will contribute far more to the comforts and convenience, 
not only of the city, but of the commonwealth, than all the banks within 
its territory. Banks are very profitable places for bank-directors, and the 
presidency offers a snug retreat for unsuccessful merchants: but these 
institutions are built upon no stable basis;—they derive their support from 
a class of men, who shudder at every breeze, and see a shipwreck in every 
storm;—the facilities that they afford, are teinptations to the unwary and 
the desperate; they tend to the deterioration of moral principle, and are 
therefore pernicious among a well-ordered people. By promoting such 
companies we promote the wealth of the men who establish and regulate 
them: by contributing to canals and the navigation of our rivers, we aug- 
ment the strength and riches of the commonwealth; and in the end, we 
shall draw a better interest from our investments than ever entered into 
the dreams of a bank-director, except when he dreams for himself. Our 
accommodations will depend upen our ewn industry, and not upon the ca- 
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price or worse motives of others, and we shall subserve the best feelings of 
patriotism, in bequeathing a rich legacy to those who shall succeed us. 

With these observations we shall proceed to develop, as briefly as 
possible, from this address, the advantages which are held out by the 
scheme now before us. 

The «address states that this city and its environs contain more than 
sixteen thousand dwelling-houses, and not less than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Itis the most populous city in the United States, and is so 
favourably situated for supplying a great interior, and especially the west- 
ern country, and from the ability of its merchants to give extensive cre- 
dits, that it must still increase. Although New York, by its easy access to 
the ocean at all seasons, and the extensive interior country that depends 
on it, seems destined to become the largest commercial city on our Atlan- 
tic coasts, yet Philadelphia possesses some eminent advantages, in its dis- 
tance from the alarms of war; in the fertile country that immediately sur- 
rounds it; in the vast meadows for the sustenance of horses and cattle, 
which border the shore of its tide-waters; in the fine clay for making 
bricks, which abounds in the very ground-plot of the city, and on its bor- 
ders; in the abundance of building-stone very near it: in the quarries of 
the finest marble,* and the best lime-stone, which are inexhaustible within 
ten or fifteen miles of it; in the quantity of boards, scantling, and other 
lumber, thatevery year is brought to it; in the quantity of excellent slate 
for roofing houses, stores, and other buildings: in short, in the plentiful 
supply of every material for building, and every article necessary for the 
comfortable support of human life. Wood, for fuel, in dwelling-houses 
and in manufactories, however, seems to be growing gradually dearer, and 
in time the supply must become inadequate to the demand. Hence a sub- 
stitute, in part at least, for the probable deficiency of this article, seems 
imperiously to be demanded, and happily this substitute is provided, and 
within the reach of our reasonable exertions, on the head-waters of the 
Schuylkill, where coal exists in the utmost abundance, and of the finest 
quality. 

This city, liberties, and neighbourhood, including the demands of 
brewers, brick-kilns, and other manufactorics within their limits, there 
can be little doubt, have consumed annually, for several years past, from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand cords of fire-wood, which: 
has cost about one million and a quarter of dollars perannum. If half of 
this heavy expenditure, or one-fourth of it, could be annually saved to the 


* Specimens of the Pennsylvania marble may be seen in this city, at the 
shop of Thomas Traquair, in Tenth-street, near Arch. Large quantities of 


it are exported to England 
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witizens, it would be a great thing; the saving would amount to as much, 
or more than all the public taxes they now pay. But how is this to be 
realized? We answer, by subscribing liberally to the improvement of the 
navigation of the Schuylkill. By this means the navigation may be spee- 
dily accomplished, and the immense beds of coal, with which the county 
of Schuylkill abounds, will be seen in a very few years floating to this 
city. Ten bushels of it give as much heat, and are equal in the consump- 
tion, to one cord of oak wood. If the proposed navigation was completed, 
this coal may be afforded to be sold in this city at the rate of thirty cents 
per bushel, weighing above eighty pounds, which will be equivalent to 
reducing the price of oak-wook to three dollars per cord. All the coun- 
try too near the Schuylkill, which is bare of timber, and all the towns on 
that river, and on all the tide-waters of the Delaware, will reap the bene- 
fit of this reduction in the price of fuel. This coal has little bitumen; it 
gives no disagreeable smell; it produces no more dust than a wood-fire, to 
soil furniture, it yields no perceivable smoke: of course houses, where it is 
used, cannot take fire from foul chimneys. All this is verified in the bo- 
rough of Reading, where it is now commonly used in families, to such an 
extent that it has reduced the price of fire-wood at least two dollars per 
cord. Its fitness for manufactories has been demonstrated, in many places 
where it is now in use. It has also been found fit for burning bricks and 
lime, and is now used by several of the malsters and brewers in this city. 

The transportation of wheat, flour, flaxseed, iron, marble, plaister of 
Paris, and a multitude of other articles of produce and manufactures, up 
and down the river, will no doubt be greatly increased, especially when 
this navigation is connected with the river Susquehanna, by canals or 
turnpike-roads, where they approach the nearest together. This will 
probably introduce into the Schuylkill a large proportion of the produce 
of all the upper country on the wide-spreading branches of that river, 
comprehending a territory more extensive than either of the states of 
New Jersey, Vermont, or Maryland. 

The stockholders who have subscribed, or may subscribe to this im- 
provement, will also have the strongest reason to expect good dividends 
on their stock, from the tolls arising from the immense quantities of pro- 
duce that will pass and repass on this river: without mentioning any thing 
else, the single article of coal will pay so much toll as to afford good divi- 
dends. Suppose, as above stated, the city and neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia now use at least one hundred and sixty thousand cords of wood 
annually, and that the place of only one half of this quantity should be 
supplied by coal; and suppose ten bushels of this coal equal to one cord 
of oak wood, then to supply this deficiency of wood would require eight 
hundred thousand bushels of coal annually; and allowing twenty-seven 
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bushels of it to weigh a ton, as it does nearly, and as, by the act of incor- 
poration, the company are allowed to charge tolls, not exceeding twelve 
and a half cents per ton at each lock below, and eight cents per ton above 
Reading, this would amount to about twelve cents per bushel on the whole 
route, if there should be twenty-eight locks above, and eight or ten below 
that borough. This alone would yield a dividend of six per cent per an- 
num upon the sum expended, even supposing it should require six hundred 
thousand dollars to complete the whole navigation; and they cannot fail te 
rise as high as the act of incorporation allows them, which is fifteen per 
cent per annum. 


Origin of the North American Indians.—M. Julius Von Klaproth has 
made a curious discovery respecting the American Indians. He has found 
a long chain of nations and idioms extending from the canal of Queen 
Charlotte along tue north-west coast of America, to Southern Canada, the 
United States, Louisiana, Florida, the Great and Little Antilles, the Car- 
ribee Islands, and Guiana, as far as the river of Amazons, where the lan- 
guages and idioms are all obviously derived from an original language, 
which has a great deal! of affinity with that of the Samojedes and Kampt- 
chadales. The people all along this vast track, both in their figure and 
mode of life, have a striking similarity to the free nations in Northern 
Asia. Mr. Klaproth gives a list of Carribee words which occur in the 
languages of the Mandshons, the Samojedes, the Korjacks, the Youka- 
guirs, the Toungouses, the Kamtchadales, the Tchoutchis, &Xc. 


In digging a mound at Chilicothe, Ohio, a short time ago, the remains of 
a man were found. Over the place where his breast was supposed to have 
been, was acruss and string of beads. The cross was completely con- 
verted into verdigris. The trees which grew on this mound were of the 
same growth as the surrounding woods. 


Steam Engines.——-In a letter to Dr. Ingenhauz, dated from Philadelphia, 
October 24, 1788, we find the following sentence:—** We have no philo- 
sophical news here at present, except that a boat moved by a steain en- 
gine, rows itself against the tide in our river, and it is apprelended the 
construction may be so simplified and improved as to become generally 
useful?’ 


Arithmetic.—Mr. Von Syngile, of Ghent, having employed ten years of 
intense study in order to simplify arithmetical calculations, has succeeded 
in decomposing, producing, and reducing, in one minute, by means of 
twelve figures, operations which required many hours and whole columns 
ef figures and fractions. His method is applicable to money of all kinds. 


It is a trait highly honourable to the Swedish character, that charity 
hoxes, frequently placed in the most exposed situation on the road side, 
are as safe from being feloniously opened, as if under the strongest guards. 
Nor, indeed, is any other unguarded property, public or private, liable to 
depredation from the hand of the harmless rustic. 

A Paris paper says, ‘‘ The Americans and English educate their chil- 
dren in the fear of God, and the love of Money:” 

Ministerial Answer to Bonaparte’s Physician. 
You say, that where he is you greatly fear 
Napoleon will not live another year; 
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In sooth, good Doctor, you are wondrous clever 
D’ye think we sent him there to last for ever? 


Anecdote.—Dean Swift happening to be in company with a petulant and 
conceited young man, who prided himself in saying pert things, and had 
often felt the retort courteous; at length got up, and with affectation, said, 
‘* Well you must know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for awit.” “ Do you 
then,” replied the other, ‘ take my advice and sit you down again.” 


Mammoth Girl.—A Catskill paper mentions that Lydia Monroe, who 
is now living in the town of Windham, Green county, weighs two hundred 
and thirty-two pounds. She is very healthy and active, and possessed of 
uncommon strength for a female. 


On the 25th of April last, the chief judge of the Supreme court of the 
state of Ohio was fined one dollar and fifty cents, for not attending a mi- 
litia-muster, as a private soldier, in strict conformity to the laws of the 
state of Ohio. 


Slave Trade.—W e perceive in the papers, with great regret, an account 
of the progress in this abominable traffic at the island of Madagascar, by 
French, English, Spanish, Portuguese, and American vessels. They elude 
the English cruizers by using fast-sailing schooners; one of which, a ves- 
sel of only forty tons, called the Franklin, was intended to carry slaves 
across the Atlantic. 


Birmingham, in England, is supposed to have 19,000 houses and 110,000 
inhabitants. There are also 1500 houses uninhabited. The outcast poor 
were 20,000, besides hundreds in poor houses. 


A Danish paper says the king of Hayti was formerly the slave of a 
widow at St. Thomas’s, to whom, for her kind treatment of him, he is very 
grateful. He has invited her to Hayti. 


The Intelligencer mentions, as being in or near Washington, a lad of 
eighteen, who is six feet seven inches in height! 


A political work, from the pen of judge Chipman, of Vermont, entitled 
‘* The Federal Compact,” &c. is in the press. 


Benjamin West, Esq. president of the Royal Academy in England, has 
been elected a member of the Academy of Painting, in Rome. 


Mr. Samuel Clegg, engineer to the Gas Light Company, in London, 
has made two most brilliant improvements in gas lights. They consist of 
a flat circular retort, divided into compartments, and a gas-governor, so 
called. The latter is intended to alleviate the unequal pressure of the 
gasometer, a desideratum that has so long been ardently wished for. By 
his improved retorts, sixty-two and a half per cent is saved in fuel; where 
it took eight hours to disengage a given quantity of gas in the old cylindri- 
cal retorts, the process is now finished in two hours; and by his improve- 
ment, from one chaldron he obtains 18,000 cubic feet, where, in the old 
way, be could obtain no more than 10,000. 


A company is forming in Philadelphia, to be called—‘* The Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh Transporting Company’’—the object of which is to facili- 
tate the trading intercourse between these cities, and the country between 
them, by reducing the expenses of the transportation of goods to the 
western country. It is proposed to change horses and drivers once in ten 
miles, and to travel day and night, at least at the rate of two miles an hour, 
in all weather. In this way the journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
ean be performed m thirteen or fourteen days. The expense of freight 
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five cents per pound from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and two cents back. 
By this arrangement even tobacco and hemp from Kentucky, and cotton 
from Tennessee, may be transported to Philadelphia as cheaply as to New 
Orleans, including the risks of water-carriage down the Mississippi. 


The people of Sayannah, taking into consideration the evils arising 
from the rice-lands contiguous to it, have determined in favour of giving 
to the proprietors of those lands at the rate of forty cents per acre (in all 
seventy thousand dollars) as an inducement toabandon the wet cultivation of 
rice, and adopt the dry mode. This change, by draining the marshy lands, 
will add much to the health of the city. 


Statistics of Ttaly.—The following table exhibits the present division 
of lialy, according to the last treaties of Vienna and Parts, and the maps 
published in May, last year, at Rome, by that celebrated German geogra- 
pher, William Mayer: 

Square Miles.* Inhabitants. 








Kingdom of Lombardy, Venetian, - - 13,880 4,065,000 
Duchy of Lucca, - - - - - - 1,394 131,000 
Do. of Massa, - - - - - 56 40,000 
Do. of Modena, : - - - - 1,457 375,000 
Do. of Parma, - - - : - 1,626 383,000 
State of the Church, - - - - - 11,355 2,425,000 
Republic of St. Marino, - - - - 17 7,000 
Sardinian Possessions (Etat Sarde) - - 22,471 3,814,000 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily (les Deux Siciles), 31,731 6,766,000 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, - - - - 6,019 1,264,000 
Island of Cersica, - - - - - 2,723 290,000 
Islands of Malta, Grozo, and Canino,~— - - 143 150,000 

93,872 19,690,000 


(Memorial, No. 259.) 


La Lande, in 1807, estimated the population of Italy at 18,000,000; Pin- 
kerton reduces it to 13,000,000; Guthrie thinks it exceeds 20,000,000. 

Two of many of our states will be found nearly equal in territorial ex- 
tent to the whole of Italy—New-York and Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
North Carolina, &c. 


From the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

Steam Bowlers.—Thne common safety-valve applied to the boilers of en- 
gines, consisting of a plug pressed down by a lever, though useful, is not 
infaliible, and is always secure or dangerous at the will of the attendant, 
who, by overloading it, renders it the strongest, instead of the weakest 
part of the boiler. I have long used high-pressure boilers, to which, 
when proved up toa certain point, I attached an inverted syphon of pro- 
per dimensions, containing such a column of quicksilver as is required to 
confine the steam within certain limits, but which suffers it to blow off 
when it attains such power as might endanger the boiler. I am aware 
that high-pressure engines are perilous—condensing engines are so some- 
times—-the mercurial valve ensures the safety of both. It should be put 
out of the attendant’s reach. 


A British reviewer, in reviewing Sketches of the life of lord Barrington, 
relates, in substance, the following circumstance relating to the separa- 
tion of this country from the British empire—a circumstance which, we 
believe, has been but recently divulged. 


* The ratio of the Italian mile to the American is 37 to 100. 
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At the time when the British government determined on coercing the 
American colonies, lord Barrington was one of the ministry. His lordship 
was decidedly in favour of coercion, but insisted that it should be altogether 
by the operations of the navy. In that sentiment he stood alone; all the 
other members of the administration being obstinately bent on sending 
over armies, and marching them through the country. 

Had the council of that sagacious statesman prevailed, the issue of the 
contest might have been very different from what it was. It is more than 
doubtful whether America could have long maintained her independence, 
or been long united, under a distressing disheartening species of warfare, 
in which she would have been capable of retaliating scarcely any of the 
blows she received. The probability is, that the people, having nothing to 
animate, but every thing to discourage them, would, in two or three years, 
have been wearied out—the states set at variance with each other, and 
the whole country subjugated. 


Modern Martyr.—On the 12th of May, a youth, eighteen years of age, 
of the Greek nation, died an heroic death at Constantinople. This youth, 
who lived at Curutshesene, on the channel of Constantinople, had, at an 
unfortunate moment, gone over to the Mahometan religion, but soon re- 
pented of the step, and returned inio the pale of the old Greek church. 
He was summoned before the grand vizier, who upbraided him with reli- 
gious perjury. Onhis replying that he was born a Christian, and resolved 
so to die, he was conducted to the istambol effendi (judge of Constantino- 
ple), to be again instructed by him in the Mahometan religion; but he de- 
clined being instructed, and even went so far as to advise the judge him- 
self to turn Christian. He was upon this beheaded on the 12th of May. 


Advertisements from the Hamburg Correspandenten. ) 
We dutifully make known, to our relations and friends that our marriage 
union was honourably solemnized yesterday. 
F. Von Dortne, of Badow. 
F. Von Dorninc—late Von Dorine. 
Kiel, October 11th, 1816. 


We would acquaint our distant friends, by this notice, that we were 
married on the 30th of October, and we would in this manner remind them 
of us, aod solicit their good wishes on the occasion. 

H. C. HAnpver. 
CAROLINE HaANDER, late CAROLENE PrRoscH. 


We hereby humbly acquaint our relations and friends, that our mar- 
riage was solemnized on the 3d instant. 

Hamburgh, Nov. 6th, 1816. 

AnTuHony CurisTIAN FREDERICK ORTH. 
MARGARETTA OrTH, late widow of F. W. SAcuse, 
formerly SCHLICHTING. 

At the same time I would humbly give notice to my honoured friends 
and acquaintance, that the wine-selling business of the late F. W. Sachse 
will be henceforth carried on by me, on my own account, at No. 35 
Horse-market, and I shall endeavour to recommend myself by my dili- 
gence and the excellence of my merchandise. 

AnTHoNy CHRISTIAN FREDERICK ORTH. 


After a long and severe illness, our good father, George Philip Seippel, 
vently expired on the evening of the 29th of October, aged nearly seventy 
years. Whilst we make public this sad stroke of death, and our need of 
condolence, we would at the same time give notice that the wine-selling 
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business of the deceased will be carried on under the present firm, with- 
out intermission. 


Hamburgh, 1816. 
GeorGE PaIvip SEIPPEL, 2g. 
Sons. 
Joun Putiip SEIPPEL, = § 
T. E. Serprer, late KRUCKERBERG, ) Daughters 
D. M. Serpeer, late Hom, § inlaw. 


With the deepest affliction of heart, I announce to the public the death 
of my dearest wife, Antoinette Margaretta, formerly Alberti. She ex- 
pired, without a groan, at three o’clock, on the morning of the third in- 
stant, after a lingering illness. Whoever knew the deceased will justify 
the profound grief with which myself and my children follow her to the 
grave. 


Luneburg, Oct. 26th, 1816. Freperick Henry Nowe, 
For himself, and in the name of his children. 


My dear husband, colonel Ulric Augustus Von Randorff, royal Danish 
Chamberlain, was suddenly taken from me by death, on the evening of 
the 27th instant. This intelligence is dedicated to the relations and friends 
of the deceased, by the afflicted widow. 

Ipa Sopnra Von RAnvoRr¥, late I. S. LEpstTen. 


Kiel, Oct. 29th, 1816. 


Bint AnD Deartna Notice. 

The birth of a healthy boy, on the night of the 12th instant, was dearly 
purchased by the death of my beloved wife, Anna Joanna Agatha, for- 
merly Richards, which followed in a few hours. She died at the age of 
twenty-five years, and left behind her in me, who had only the happiness 
of living with her in the happiest of marriages, one year, a most inconso- 
lable and eternally afflicted widower. 

CHARLES WESSELHOOFFT, 
Royal vice-consul of Great Britain. 


Patent Rifle-—There has been deposited in this office an “improved 
patent rifle, made by John A. Hall, of Portland, district of Maine.” It 
is intended for the inspection of gentlemen, who are conversant in the use 
of fire-arms. [tis a curious invention: its great peculiarity being, that 
it loads near the butt end, instead of at the muzzle. Near the lock there 
is a spring, which being touched and pressed down, causes the receiver to 
fly out of a hinge. You introduce the cartridge, containing the powder 
and ball, press the receiver, which shuts with a catch, and the rifle is 
loaded. ‘There is of course no ramming down the ball, &c. with a ramrod. 
the only use of which is occasionally to swab out or wash the rifle. 

Some of the advantages of this improvement, as stated in an accompany- 
ing pampblet, are that the patent rifles may be loaded and fired with good 
aim, more than twice as quick as muskets can be fired with cartridges. 
They may be fired as often as any gun can bear firing, without soon be- 
coming too hot to be held. In addition to this, they may be loaded with 
great ease, in almost every situation, either in lying down, sitting on the 
ground, or on horseback, walking, and even running. ‘ They require, 
too, less swabbing; and it never interferes with the charge. They cannot 
be so much overcharged by accident as other guns, and ‘therefore are not 
so apt to burst, &c. In short, they are very durable, and combine every 
advantage peculiar to muskets, except of throwing shot, and that pertains 
to common rifles, with many other important advantages, possessed by 
neither of those species of fire-arms, but peculiar to this alone.” 
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The writer of the pamphlet observes—“‘ As the forte of American militia 
consists in their superior skill, in their direction and management of fire- 
arms—as from their local knowledge, and from their habits, they will 
always exceed as a light troop—and as the most important advantages 
may be derived from their ability, under proper arrangements, of quickly 
assembling, and moving with rapidity to any required point, these guns 
are most excellently adapted for them.”’ 


Mr. Andre, an Italian artist, who was sent some time ago to Italy, to 
have the caps of the columns executed, which are to stand in the repre- 
sentative chamber, has arrived in this city, and brings with him the capi- 
tals he was sent to procure. The marble is that of Carara, which is 
esteemed the most beautiful in Italy, and which the ancients denominated 
marmor lunense. It is susceptible of an exquisite polish, and is distin- 
guished by its brilliant whiteness. These capitals are intended for co- 
lumns of the Corinthian proportions, which are to be made of a species of 
marble found at a small distance from Washington. This stone is ex- 
tremely variegated, and would be beautiful, if the colours were more 
brilliant, and less difficult in receiving a polish. 

We would suggest to the architect the propriety of analysing the stone 
before he proceeds farther, and of submitting it to the test of acids, as we 
have every reason to believe it is what the Italians call briccia, and, if so, 
will, in a few years, crumble to atoms. If it be good marble, it will be a 
most important and valuable discovery, as, we learn, the mass extends to 
a considerable depth, and covers a surface of seven miles, which will ren- 
der it sufficiently abundant to supply a great portion of the southern Jiyi- 
sion of the United States. — Wash. City Gaz. 


Talents of Machiavel.—No writer, certainly, either in ancient or mo- 
dern times, has ever united, in a more remarkable degree, a greater va- 
riety of the most dissimilar, and seemingly, the most discordant gifts and 
attainments;—a profound acquaintance with all those arts of dissimulation 
and intrigue, which, in the petty cabinets of Italy, were then universally 
confounded with political wisdom;—an imagination familiarized to the cool 
contemplation of whatever is perfidious or atrocious in the history of con- 
spirators and of tyrants—combined with a graphical skill in holding up to 
laughter the comparatively harmless follies of ordinary life. His dramatic 
humour has been often compared to that of Moliere; but it resembles it 
rather in comic force than in benevolent gaiety, or in chastened morality. 
Such as it is, however, it forins an extraordinary contrast to that strength 
of intellectual character, which, in one page, reminds us of the deep sense 
of Tacitus, and in the next, of the dark and infernal policy of Czsar 
Borgia. To all this must be superadded a purity of taste, which has ena- 
bled him, as an historian, to rival the severe simplicity of the Grecian 
masters, and a sagacity in combining historical facts, which was afterwards 
to afford lights to the school of Montesquieu. 

Eminent, however, as the talents of Machiavel unquestionably were, 
he cannot be numbered among the benefactors of mankind. In none of 
his writings does he exhibit any marks of that lively sympathy with the 
fortunes of the human race, or of that warm zeal for the interests of truth 
and justice, without the guidance of which the highest mental endow- 
ments, when applied to moral or to political researches, are in perpetual 
danger of mistaking their way.—Stewart’s Introduction to the Encyclo- 
pedia. 


Swedish Horses.—I was surprised to find, in the royal stables in Swe- 
den, that there was no straw or other bedding for the horses. The animals 
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stand or lie on perforated boards. This is an universal practice. It has 
been approved by the veterinary colleges of both Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, and adopted by the royal and other great families, on account of 
its salutary eflect on the foot of the horse. In countries where the horses 
stand in a hot bed, produced by their own litter, their feet become tender 
and subject to divers disorders; but you seldom see a lame or foundered 
horse in Sweden or Denmark. If this should prove a good substitute for 
straw, it might bring about a reduction in the price of hay.—Acerbi’s 
Travels through Sweden, &c. 


Gray Eagle.—The large gray eagle shot on the morning of the 7th Ja- 
nuary, 1817, near Philadelphia, was taken alive, and upon examination, it 
appeared his wounds were very slight, and that he previously had, by some 
means, lost one foot, the stump of which had perfectly healed over. This 
rare bird, called by the Latins “‘ rex avium est aquila,’”’ or the king oft 
birds, has made its appearance, for the first time, in the township of Moor- 
land, and county of Montgomery, fifteen miles from the city of Philadel- 
phia: the old inhabitants of this vicinity have no recollection of a similar 
fact. The wings of this uncommon bird being extended, in presence of 
several spectators, measured seven feet one inch and a half between the 
two extremities, and its weight was eight pounds and four ounces. Its 
colour is a beautiful mixture of white and black, or dark brown; but no 
one yet is able to make any discovery as touts age. 


-————_ ee 


PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


At a late meeting of the New-York Historical Society, Dr. Hosack, 
chairman of the committee on Botany and Vegetable Physiology, pre- 
sented an interesting view of the subjects referred to them. The Hortus 
Siccus, says the report, consists of several thousand plants in a very 
good state of preservation, and well calculated to illustrate both the 


generic and specific characters of the plants which it contains. Some 


of these too, they perceive, have been preserved and designated by the 
hands of the illustrious Swede himself, being duplicates taken from the 
original collection now in the possession of Sir James Edward Smith. 
by whom they were presented to the chairman of this committee. Others 
again, were collecied and preserved by the late celebrated Professor 
Vahl, of Copenhagen, and are named ‘by the hand of that ‘ Prince ot 
Botanists.’ Some of his original letters accompany the plants, which 
he from time to time transmitted. Since his death, his successor Profes- 
sor Hornemann, and Mr. Hoffman Bang, of that city, have kindly con- 
tinued their correspondence and contributions of dried plants. Another 
valuable part of this Herbarium, more especially consisting of the grami- 
neous and herbaceous plants growing in the neighbourhood of London, has 
been communicated by the late Mr. William C urtis, the author of the Flora 
Londinensis. Mr. James Dickson, the celebrated British Cryptogamist, 
has also enriched this collection by a most valuable assemblage of the 
Musci, and some of the other orders of the Cryptogamous class. The col 

lection of the plants of Scotland, made by the President of the College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons of New-Y ork, Doctor Samuel Bard, when a stu- 
dent at the University of Edinburgh, and for which he received the hono- 
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rary medal conferred by Professor Hope, constitutes a part of the cabinet. 
Many of the plants of New-York and the neighbouring states, preserved 
and arranged by Cadwallader Colden, formerly ieutenant-governor, have 

also been recently added by his grandson, Cadwallader D. Colden, Esq. 

Much also has been done in collecting the vegetable products of this isl- 
and, more particularly those plants which grow in the vicinity of this city. 
The names of Doctor Mitchill, Frederick Pursh, the author of the North 
American Flora, Michaux, the historian of the ‘* American woods,”’ Cas- 

per Wistar Eddy, M. D. John Le Conte, Esq. Dr. Rafineau, Alire Delile, 
the learned editor of the Flora of Egypt, and who, while finishing his 
course of education at the Medical School of this city, industriously col- 
lected the native plants of our island, frequently appear as the contribu- 
tors to this collection. 

The Committee also take this occasion to observe, that since the pur- 
chase made of the Elgin Botanic Garden has become extensively known, 
many persons distinguished for their knowledge and love of botanical 
science, have directed their attention to the state of New-York, as taking 


a decided and pre-eminent station in the cultivation of this department of 


Natural History; looking too, to the climate and the advantages of local 
situation as peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of this branch of know- 
ledge, they have most liberally sent us large collections of seeds, particu- 
larly of such plants as they conceived would be most useful, either as ar- 
ticles employed in the healing art, which enter into the diet of mankind, 
are cultivated as food for cattle, or are made use of in agriculture, or in 
the various arts and manufactures which contribute to the comfort of man. 

The committee acknowledge, with great pleasure, the reception of a 
large collection of seeds from Monsieur Thouin, the Professor ef Agricul- 
ture and Botany at the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, and another from Mr. 
Jefferson, as lately received by him from his European correspondents. 

The committee conclude by quoting the language of alate British wri- 
ter,—** No region of the earth seems more appropriate to the improve- 
ment of botany, by the collecting and cultivating of plants, than that 
where the Elgin Botanic Garden is seated. Nearly midway between the 
northern and southern extremities of the vast American continent, and 
not more than forty degrees to the north of the equator, it commands re- 
sources of incalculable extent; and the European botanist will look to it 
for additions to his catalogue of the highest interest. 

‘* The indigenous botany of America possesses most important qualities, 
and to that we trust the cultivators of this science will particularly turn their 
attention. Itcan hardly be considered as an act of the imagination, (so far 
does what has already been discovered countenance the most sanguine ex- 
pectations,) to conjecture, that in the unexplored wilderness of mountain, 
forest, and marsh, which composes so much of the western world, lic hid- 
den plants of extraordinary forms and potent qualities.” 

New-York Historical Society.—The mineralogical Committee of this 
Society, have prepared an apartment for the purpose of receiving and dis- 
playing a collection of the minerals and fossils of the United States. The 
progress of the science of mineralogy in the United States has been very 
satisfactory to its friends in this country, and the labours of American 
mineralogists have met with great applause in Europe. Several new 
species, and many varieties of minerals have been discovered here, 
and the increasing attention to this science promises many interesting 
and valuable discoveries. But in a country so vast and so recently 
setiled as the United States, we can hardly expect to find many who 
have visited, for mineralogical objects, any very large portion of its 
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territory. The researches of most of them have been limited to their 
own state or the district in which they live. A great number of valua- 
ble specimens remain in the hands of persons, who, either ignorant 
of their value, preserve them for temporary gratification, or, who having 
no object in making a collection, would be very happy to place them 
where they would become useful. To collect these scattered materials 


_of our natural history, to display the riches of the mineral kingdom of 


each of our states; to inform the scientific traveller and citizen; to en- 
courage the growing taste of this science in our country; to communicate 
discoveries and invite researches; are objects so useful, so important, 
that it would be impossible to doubt of the public favour being shown to 
this undertaking. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We are glad to find that our chief magistrate has been treated with 
the respect that belongs to his exalted station, in the tour which he is now 
making through the United States.* The mayor of Baltimore saluted 
him, it is true, in rather vulgar English; and in this city, the corporation 
did not wait upon him, from a persuasion, it is said, that the visit was unne- 
cessary—non hoc ista sibi spectacula poscit. This may be true; but he is 
the president of the United States, and is the representative of the coun- 
try. We have heard some oily auguries respecting his future political 
career; but on this subject we have had many soft promises from his prede- 
cessors. Hope has been deferred until the heart is sick. We, however, 
have not lost all confidence. May he brighten our brows with cheerful- 
ness, and lift up the dejected countenances of his countrymen. May he 
sustain the weight and dignity of his station, by a persevering rectitude of 
principle, unmoved by fear, and unshbaken by flattery; and may the con- 
clusion of his public labours be such, that we shall remember him only 
as he was at the period when he was exposed to the severest criterion! 
Finem' dignum et optimo viro et opere sanctissimo faciant. 


* The story about the motto on his coach must be one of those bugbears, 
called federal falsehoods, which formerly excited so much terror among the 
sovereign people. Principia non homines is arrant nonsense; and if the royal 
vehicle really bear such an inscription, it must be ascribed to some capriccio on 
the part of the artist. It has no more resemblance to what it is intended to be, 
than one of the Taxrxs of the tawny chiefs, which are preserved among our 
national archives. 
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